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FOREWORD 


Gripped by a spirit of apathy which in the younger generation amounts to 
something like nihilism, the people of Spain, not knowing really what they 
wanted, viewed with indifference Franco's attempt to liberalize his regime 
and to provide it with some continuity. The "Law of the Movement" would give. 
more freedom to the Spanish parliament, which had hitherto functioned prima- 
rily through private meetings of committees, but would not permit the creation 
of that essential aspect of western democracy, namely a party system. Follow- 
ing the example of Portugal's Salazar, whom he greatly admires, Franco was 
still thinking of a one-party system in which a kind of opposition would be 
allowed to function within the party. Spanish relations with Morocco became 
colder as Franco agreed to withdraw the Spanish garrison from Cape Juby. 

Spain played down its alliance with the United States and began to seek 
closer political and economic relations with de Gaullist France and with Great 
Britain. 


The Portuguese elections electrified that hitherto apathetic country. 
It was a foregone conclusion that Admiral Américo Tomas, the candidate of the 
official Unido Nacional, would win, but it was remarkable that General 
Humberto da Silva Delgado was able to muster 24% of the votes, since the 
official ballots bore only the name of Tom4s. What motivated the sudden out- 
burst of Delgado, who had for years been a loyal Salazar man, remained unclear. 
It may simply have been pique that he had not been designated for the presi- 
dency, or it may be that he had really been infected by the democratic at- 
mosphere of the countries where he served. Salazar himself, who has for a 
long time been living in virtual isolation, was clearly shocked by a popular 
outburst, the possibility of which he had never suspected. In a long and 
strange speech before the Unido Nacional on June 30, he compared himself to 
Jesus Christ betrayed by Peter; that he did not compare Delgado with Judas 
revealed perhaps that he hoped Delgado would return to his earlier loyalty, 
and might even be the rock on whom Salazar would build the new order. For the 
moment, however, Delgado was out of his government job and his leading sup- 
porters were in jail. 


The campaign leading up to the Mexican elections to be held on July 6 
entered its final phase. Despite the sycophantic praise for the official 
candidate Adolfo Lépez Mateos, which filled the press and radio and which 
would alienate anyone who had not been conditioned to this phenomenon in 
countries like the Dominican Republic, Lépez Mateos seemed to be an excellent 
choice. A middle-of-the-road candidate between the Cardenistas and the Alemani- 
stas, he tried in an engaging fashion to be all things to all men. While no 
publicity organ would dareto criticize the President-designate, there were 
frequent attacks on the official Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI), 
and certainly its strong-arm tactics against the oppositionist PAN members 
deserved strong condemnation. PAN receives its support largely from the 
Church and certain business elements. In order to neutralize the Church, 
Lépez Mateos openly proclaimed himself to be a Catholic, although he should 
have added the modifier "nonpracticing" and is presumably a Mason. Labor 
unrest continued as inflation reduced the real wages of workers, and the PRI 
machine tried desperately to gain the adherence of anti-PRI leftist labor 
unions, which were winning more and more adherents. 
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The Guatemalan government of President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes, sensing 
a steady loss of popularity, attempted to discredit all the opposition parties 
by accusing every government since that of his mentor, dictator Ubico, of 
being easy on Communism and corrupt. Whether he would succeed in adapting 
the deep-freeze versus vicufia technique to Guatemala remained to be seen. 
Latin American audiences seem singularly indifferent to such charges; certainly 
in Brazil similar accusations did little harm to Adhemar de Barros. Salva- 
dorean Foreign Minister Alfredo Ortiz Mancfia denounced the threat to the 
coffee-based economy of El Salvador presented by the growth of African agri- 
culture. At the fifth session of the Central American Economic Cooperation 
Committee, meeting in Tegucigalpa, the five Central American governments 
agreed to take the necessary steps to create a common market, but ratification 
by each of the national legislatures was necessary. Nicaragua continued to be 
ruled by the two sons of dictator Anastasio Somoza, President Luis A. and 
Chief of the National Guard Anastasio D. Somoza. When the President was taken 
to hospital, rumors immediately spread that he had had a heart attack and that 
therefore a political upheaval was possible. However, the President himself 
assured reporters that his ailment was a minor one. Ambassador Thomas E. 
Whelan's continuing stay in Managua was viewed by many as proof of the support 
Somoza and his heirs received from the United States, and former President 
José Figueres of Costa Rica told a House subcommittee in Washington with total 
candor of the harm the pro-dictator policy of the U.S. Government has done in 
Latin America. Student unrest in Panama abated, but tension with the United 
States over the Canal issue did not diminish. 


Cuba's civil war showed that, when confronted with guerrillas in suitable 
terrain, a modern army is about as ineffective as Napoleon's armies were in 
Spain or in Russia. The well-equipped army of Batista was unable to invade 
the two areas in Oriente held by the Castro brothers, Rail now controlling the 
larger of the two rebel strongholds. Probably without the knowledge of his 
brother Fidel, Raul kidnapped several Americans from U.S. business establish- 
ments in Oriente, as well as 28 U.S. sailors and marines from the base at 
Guantd4namo. To have chased after Castro and his brother might have placed the 
United States in the same dilemma it faced when Pershing pursued Pancho Villa. 
Raul Castro certainly obtained a lot of publicity by his exploits, and, while he 
alienated U.S. public opinion, Latin Americans felt a wry satisfaction at the 
dilemma in which the Latin David had placed the nordic Goliath. 


The Haitian government of President Frangois Duvalier was blackening its 
name by suppressing opposition papers such as Le Patriote, by expelling a 
United Press International correspondent, and by showing a total disregard for 
habeas corpus. Habeas corpora seemed to be the major concern of Lt. General 
"Ramfis" Trujillo, but the U.S. Army Command and General Staff School showed 
little appreciation of its student's dashing exploits, and rather illogically 
gave him a certificate of attendance for being absent so frequently from 
class. In the Galindez case there was no corpus delicti, but the whitewash of 
the Trujillo administration by Morris L. Ernst provoked a wave of disgust. 
Americans said with singular unanimity that it is intolerable that a wealthy 
party to a dispute should hire a lawyer to produce an "unbiased" report, while 
the Latin American press used the Ernst report and the Goldfine case to pro- 
claim that in the United States everything, even justice, is for sale. The 
United States can spend millions on propaganda and not succeed in offsetting 
the harm thus done. About the only good news coming from the Caribbean was 
that in Puerto Rico the long, bitter, and debilitating feud between Governor 
Luis Mufioz Marin and University chancellor Jaime Benitez was abating. 
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In Venezuela, Provisional President Wolfgang Larrazabal seemed to be 
quietly making himself the obvious candidate for the forthcoming elections. 
While he said that it was his personal wish that no member of the Armed Forces 
be a candidate for the presidency, he said nothing that would indicate that he 
would refuse to be drafted, and he did nothing to alienate the various politi- 
cal parties, even the Communists. These parties argued as to whether they 
should attempt to select a single civilian candidate, but such unity of purpose 
was not forthcoming. As the presidential inauguration of Alberto Lleras 
Camargo approached in Colombia, violence increased in alarming fashion. 

Among the many theories put forward to explain this recrudescence of bloodshed 
was the belief that Rojas Pinilla was deliberately encouraging it in order to 
make a return to normalcy impossible. The rehabilitation of the Colombian 
economy, which had been wrecked by the financial abuses of the partisans of 
Rojas Pinilla, was proving most difficult because of the slump in the coffee 
market. In the congressional elections in Ecuador, President Camilo Ponce 
Enriquez held his own fairly well. 


In Lima the installation of a new cabinet headed by Luis Gallo Porras 
caused less of a stir than the annulment of the Catholic Church of the 
marriage of Manuel Prado so that he could marry the lady who had been his 
official companion. The reasons given for the annulment of a marriage which 
had lasted 40 years and produced two children seemed unconvincing, and the 
affair aroused the resentment of both the Catholics who wished to maintain 
the sanctity of marriage and of the anticlericals who argued that the rich can 
always buy a divorce from the Church. In Bolivia, the forthcoming July 
congressional elections stimulated fresh violence between the followers of 
leftist mine leader Juan Lechin and moderate President Hernan Siles Zuazo. 

In Chile the presidential and congressional elections would not be held until 
September, but the atmosphere was charged with bitterness between the right- 
wing candidate Jorge Alessandri and popular front Frente de Accidén Popular 
(FRAP). The continuing uncertainty regarding the intentions of the Eisenhower 
administration in the matter of tariffs and quotas for copper, zinc, and lead 
was a factor in the economic gloom which lay over the country. 


While President Arturo Frondizi of Argentina was accused of indecision on 
a variety of important subjects, he attempted to make his government more 
effective by concentrating authority in eight ministries and reducing several 
ministries to the level of secretariats. Six of these secretariats were 
placed under the Ministry of Economy. The anniversary of the execution of the 
leaders of the abortive June 9, 1956 revolt gave Peronistas an opportunity to 
demonstrate and to remind Frondizi of his alleged debt to them. The government 
abolished the prohibition against Peronista publications, but Frondizi showed 
no desire to come too close to the Peronistas. In reply to the demands of 
workers, Frondizi declared that productivity must increase. In international 
trade, he wished to be on good terms with both the Soviet bloc, which was to 
supply one million metric tons of oil in the next year, and with the capital- 
ist countries, whose economic aid he wanted in palatable form to stimulate 
above all Argentina's own oil production. Tensions over economic policy were 
responsible for the resignation from the Washington embassy of Uruguay's able 
minister Washington Bermidez, who had been dismissed from his post as Uruguayan 
representative on the Pan American Economic and Social Council with an 
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Before General Francisco Franco's speech to the Cortes in May (HAR, XI: 
240), Spanish monarchists had hopes for everything from a partial resignation 
to a complete hand over of the key to the Royal Palace. However, the speech 
dashed their aspirations and the palace gates slammed shut when the "Caudillo" 
denied "'...those tales about my resigning from office.... I shall remain 
here as long as I live." Recovering from the blow, Monarchists began to take 
stock of their situation. 


General Jorge Vigén, Minister of Public Works, continued to write monar- 
chical articles in Arriba, the official Falangist organ, under the pseudonym 
of José Viver. While much was heard regarding the apathy of young Spaniards 
toward a possible Bourbon restoration, articles such as these by General Vigén 
attempted to offset the lack of enthusiasm in the post-civil-war generation. 
The Falange appeared to be about two-thirds in favor of the restoration; a 
restoration limited, however, by the "Principles of the National Movement." 
The dissenting one-third probably desired a return to a republic with a strong 
executive power. The Army felt little sympathy for the Falange and was about 
80% pro-restoration. Clerical groups supported the return of the Bourbons, 
and Opus Dei, a Roman Catholic, monarchist, and mainly secular group, was 
making progress in gaining key teaching posts so as to offset the apathy in 
the student groups. 


Meanwhile, cognizant of the growing ferment, General Franco directed the 
drafting of two new laws which he hoped would prepare the way for a calm suc- 
cession. The "Law of the Movement" would allow more freedom in the Cortes 
without permitting political parties, as such, to re-form. The "Law of State" 
would specify the role and power of future sovereigns and attempt to deal with 
the problems of selecting cabinet members. 


A letter directed to the Spanish Government and signed by 50 outstanding 
priests of the Spanish academic world protested the continued imprisonment of 
students arrested in December 1957. The priests suggested that harsh punish- 
ment would only tend to harden a generation already showing its dissatisfaction. 
Nevertheless, stories of student repression and arrest continued to seep out of 
Spain. 


A two-man commission made up of Juan Barros of Chile and Peter Reiser of 
Switzerland and representing the Commission of Students and Information, an 
international student union with headquarters in Leiden, The Netherlands, left 
Spain hurriedly. Barros departed at the government's invitation, and Reiser 
left in protest. The young men had been on an investigating mission (with 
official authorization) concerning reprisals against Spanish students. No 
reasons were given for the expulsion, but it was assumed that the government 
was displeased that the commission had uncovered facts unfavorable to the 
regime. After their departure, several more students were arrested, and the 
search began for two additional "malefactors." One of these latter was Juan 
Manuel Kindeld4n, student leader and nephew of a monarchist general who was 
Franco's Minister of Air during the Civil War. 
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Arrested in connection with the Barcelona strikes last spring, 48 Cata- 
lans were brought to trial. They stood accused of inciting the strikes and 
attempting to reorganize the Cataldn socialist party. The trial was by mili- 
tary tribunal, and terms of 10 to 20 years were asked. The longest term 
imposed, however, was seven years. 


The Spanish Ambassador in Rabat, José Felipe Alcover y Sureda, notified 
King Mohammed V that Spain would withdraw its garrison at Cape Juby, Southern 
Morocco. Franco had ordered the concentration of troops at Cape Juby during 
the period of tense relations between Spain and Morocco following Spain's 
decision to quit the Southern Moroccan Protectorate (HAR, XI: 186). No date 
was set for the evacuation. 


Credits totaling $24.5 million for the purchase of electrical generating 
equipment, machinery, and services in the United States by two Spanish power 
companies were announced by the Export-Import Bank in Washington. A credit 
of $8.9 million was granted privately-owned Iberduero S.A. to purchase equip- 
ment for installation in the new Aldead4vila hydroelectric plant. The plant 
is located on the Duero River at the Portuguese border. A similar credit of 
$15.6 million was granted to the state-owned Empresa Nacional de Electricidad 
S.A. (ENESA) for purchase of machinery for the Compostilla II Thermal Power 
Station near Ponferrada. The two plants were planned to increase dependable 
power in the northwestern area and to avoid the necessity of periodic shut- 
down of generating operations during the dry season. Iberduero's present 
zone of distribution extends over 15 Spanish provinces with an area of 55,000 
square miles. The new power would be available in this zone to a reported 
6,550,000 people, or 22% of the Spanish population. The ENESA plant would. 
use a low grade domestic coal, and the long-term outlook was for substantial 
savings in the present heavy dollar and sterling expenditures for oil. 


Franco's economists continued pushing for renewal of close trade ties 
with European countries (HAR, XI: 130). The Spanish Government moved in- 
creasingly away from the economic isolation which was partially imposed on 
the country by the victorious allies in 1946. Current events such as the 
series of crises in the Arab world andfFranco's approval of the de Gaullist 
regime in Francewere speeding up this trend. 


mo 


Sir David Eccles, President of Britain's Board of Trade, visited Franco 
last month with the aim of stimulating closer trade relations with Spain. 
Eccles was the first British Cabinet Minister to visit Spain officially since 
Sir Austen Chamberlain's visit in 1927. After the talk, Eccles commented: 
"We /Franco and Eccles/ talked for an hour and a quarter, and the subject of 
Gibraltar never came up. I think both our governments feel the time has come 


to lay aside our political quarrels and concentrate on improving our mutual 
trade." 


Commerce Minister Alberto Ullastras said the Spanish Government was plan- 
ning to relax its restrictions governing investments by foreign companies. 
The government expected to retain its present law limiting foreign capital in 
any one industry to 25%, but the Ministerial Council, said Ullastras, was 
prepared to allow a larger share in individual cases. 
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June was a month of fairs and festivals in Madrid, The first exposition 
of the atom took place, featuring the use of atomic energy in medicine, agri- 
culture, and other fields. In addition to exhibits and motion pictures, 
daily lectures were given. The first Festival of Hispanic American Folklore 
was well received in Madrid. The festival was part of Spain's program to 
close cultural ranks with its American offspring. Taking top prize for 
sculpture in the famed Vencie International Art Show was Spain's Eduardo 
Chillida. His entries were avant-garde spiky forgings. 


PORTUGAL 


As June began, the campaign for the presidency continued into the last 
week of the one-month period allowed for campaigning. Arlindo Vicente had 
in fact withdrawn as a candidate in a joint proclamation printed in Republica 
on May 31, in which he and General Humberto da Silva Delgado, candidate of 
the Oposig&éo Independente, agreed to work together for a sole candidate, 
namely, General Delgado. They agreed that, if elected, the General would 
carry out a five-point program similar to the program outlined earlier by him 
(HAR, XI: 242). 


A General in the Portuguese Air Force, Humberto da Silva Delgado took 
part in the revolution of 1926, and he had been in government service ever 
since. He spent 10 years abroad in Canada and the United States, and during 
a part of this time he was also Portuguese representative to NATO. He was 
serving as Director-General of Civil Aviation in the present government when 
he took leave of absence to run for President. 


Electoral disturbances increased as the campaign concluded, especially 
in the north. On June l, there were disturbances in Braga, birthplace of the 
present Portuguese Republic. Reports varied as to the number of individuals 
injured, some indicating as many as 35. Reuters in a dispatch to The Times of 
London reported seven civilians and one policeman injured in an attempt to 
disperse a crowd demonstrating for General Delgado, who was expected later in 
the day. However, he was unable to keep his engagement in Braga, having been 
forbidden, first by verbal instructions and later in writing from the Second 
Military District, to go to Braga on June 1 or 2. The authorities alleged 
that political demonstrations would interfere with the religious festival 
scheduled for those days in honor of the Virgin of Lourdes, when large numbers 
of people would be in Braga. Probably Delgado thought he had a ready-made 
audience. In succeeding exchanges between General Delgado and the government 
over this order, the latter charged that the General had changed the date for 
his appearance in Braga without notifying the government. It also charged 
that three cars, one of which had a French license, carrying individuals 
dressed in blue jackets with distinctive white stripes, drove through the 
streets of Braga handing out subversive pamphlets. This type of uniform was 
said to be similar to that worn by "Algerian rebels."' Individuals had been 
apprehended earlier in Lisbon, carrying pistols of Czechoslovakian make, and 
dressed in similar fashion, the government charged. However, the government 
paper did not deny Delgado's statements that in Braga three of his important 
supporters - Antonio Oliveira Braga, Vitor de SA, and Lino de Carvalho Lima - 
had been arrested. To his charges that the police had seized large amounts 
of his campaign material, the government replied that only material contain- 
ing expressions inciting to hate and revolt had been taken. The government 
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also denied his charges that the police had interfered with his campaign ac- 
tivities, and that it had obstructed his copying the lists of voters and 
distributing ballots to the voters. 


Meanwhile, buses carrying party members and Vice-Admiral Américo Tomds, 
candidate of the Unido Nacional, the government party, were stoned in Porto. 
Dutra Faria, director of Agéncia Nacional de Informag&o, at the close of the 
campaign on June 4, wrote that Portugal's prestige abroad had suffered 
because of frequently exaggerated reports in the foreign press of disorders 
in Lisbon, Porto, Braga, Guimar&des, and other areas. 


In view of the disturbances, the government announced that it would 
tolerate no disorders on election day, and none were reported in the press. 
Before election day Premier Salazar acknowledged the existence of some differ- 
ences of opinion regarding electoral procedures, and indicated that steps 
would be taken to correct the situation. New York Times correspondent 
Benjamin Welles reported on June 6, that Salazar would suggest a change in 
the method of selecting the President in the future. This analysis proved 
correct when, on June 30, in a speech before the Unido Nacional, Salazar 
announced that in a few months, when the corporative organization became 
fully effective, the National Assembly would be able to alter the consti- 
tution with respect to the selection of the President. His reasoning was 
that, in contrast to the situation in 1933, a large enough base would then 
exist to provide for selection uf the President in an electoral college repre- 
sentative of all sides of Portuguese life. The scars left by the defection 
of Delgado, part of his government for so many years, showed in Salazar's 
comparison of Delgado's "betrayal" with Peter's denial of Christ. 


When the votes were counted, over a million of the 1.2 million eligible 
voters in Portugal and the provinces had cast their ballots, and the govern- 
ment's candidate, Vice-Admiral Tomds, had 76% to General Delgado's 24%. To 
some observers this total seemed better for General Delgado than had been 
forecast, but to others his showing in his "strongholds" was disappointing. 
The only area in which he showed greater strength than the over-all percent- 
age was in the Coimbra District, where he received a little over 30% of the 
votes. In the Overseas Provinces his percentage was less than 20%. Observers 
had expected a better showing for him in Angola, which he had reportedly 
visited twice, and to which he had promised better status if elected. He had 
also acknowledged his friendship for Captain Henrique Galvao (HAR, XI: 189). 


His presumed strength in the north was probably predicted on the size of 
the crowds attending political meetings, rather than on their eligibility to 
vote, for the illiteracy rate is high there. For Portugal it is the highest 
in Europe, being estimated as high as 44% (HAR, X: 562), although this is 
much lower than estimates of even 20 years ago, when it was at least 70%. 
General Delgado protested the results of the election, even to the point of 
personally delivering to the office of the retiring President, General 
Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes, a document listing the irregularities in the 
electoral process. However, an unnamed correspondent in the New York Times 
gave another explanation. He said that Delgado, if elected, would not have 
lasted, that he had no organized support, no program, and that this might have 
contributed to the government's showing. 
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Meanwhile, his chief supporter, Professor Francisco Vieira de Almeida, 
chairman of General Delgado's campaign committee, was arrested on charges of 
issuing a manifesto inciting revolt. The pamphlet in question quoted a part 
of the Portuguese national anthem: "To arms, to arms, on sea and land. 
Against the guns, march. March." He was later released, however. Interior 
Minister Joaquim Trigo de Negreiros admitted that about 100 persons had been 
arrested during the campaign on charges of disorderly conduct. Many of these 
allegedly had criminal records. On June 27, the New York Times reported the 
arrest of 10 of General Delgado's supporters for soliciting signatures for a 
petition for a new election. General Delgado had, meanwhile, been removed 
from his post of Director General of Civil Aviation, it was reported of- 
ficially June 11. He retained his rank as General in the Air Force. 


With respect to Portugal's economic status, the release of final figures 
on 1957 balance of payments showed an unfavorable one for the first time 
since 1949. The total was $6.3 million, only one-tenth as great as the 
annual deficits of the 1947-49 period, and represented less than 1% of its 
exchange reserve, which in 1956 amounted to $734.5 million. Portugal's trade 
balance in 1957 with the European Payments Union (EPU) showed a deficit of 
$58.3 million, which was not completely offset by the favorable balance of 
$51.2 million with the dollar and other areas. Sharply increased imports 
from the EPU areas, especially Germany, accounted for much of this deficit. 
For the first four months in 1958, Germany retained her lead over Britain in 
supplying imports, with 17.6% as against Britain's 13.6%. The recession in 
the United States was reflected in the decrease in imports by the United 
States of ores in January and February to less than 10% of the amount for the 
same period in 1957, and a decrease of 9% in the import in cork. However, 
Angola maintained a favorable balance of payments, and a favorable trade 
balance with the United States, mainly in coffee. 


Portugal's second six-year plan proposes the expansion of the fishing 
industry, the establishment of a new wood-pulp mill in Portugal (one is near- 
ing completion in Angola, utilizing eucalyptus, cedar, and sisal), and the 
development of tourism by promoting the building of hotels and of better 
highways. On April 29 the Portuguese Government signed a protocol providing 
for multilateral trade and payments arrangements between Finland and certain 
western European countries, often referred to as the "Helsinki Club." Portugal 
also signed an agreement with Pakistan for both nations to operate an air 
service between Goa, Karachi in Pakistan, Lisbon, and Lourengo Marques in 
Portuguese East Africa. It also signed its first commercial agreement with 
Pakistan; it will go into effect on July 16 for one year. 


It was planned to send additional settlers to Angola from the Azores, 
where earthquake tremors in June continued to disrupt residents of Faial 
Island in the wake of volcanic eruptions. These settlers were to take 200 
head of selected cattle, with another 100 head acquired by the government 
from Denmark to come later. Details were published of the contract between 
the Provincial Government of Angola and the Cabinda Gulf Oil Company. Two 
other oil companies were reported interested in or already exploring for oil. 
Meanwhile the Portuguese Shell Company continued building operations in 
Portugal proper. 


Some unrest in the north of Portugal was in evidence in the strike of 
fishermen who refused to go out in their boats, but later returned to work. 
Women workers in seven fish canneries were reported by The Times of London to 


have gone on strike for greater pay. Some arrests were reported. Strikes are 
illegal in Portugal, and the same newspaper reported that the government seized 
six cork factories at Cova da Piedade, which reportedly employ 500 workers, 
when 200 went on strike. Farm laborers rioted in Montemor-o-Novo, and one was 
reported killed. 


In Goa a military court sentenced nine of 10 men accused of terrorist ac- 
tivities in Portuguese India to varying terms of imprisonment, and acquitted 
one. In Lisbon a monetary reform plan to go into force in 1959 provides for 
the escudo to become the monetary unit of Portuguese India instead of the 
rupee. The United States announced the extension to Macdo of all general 
license shipping provisions applicable to Hong Kong. 


A new technical school with a capacity for 1,000 students was opened at 
the end of May in Portalegre. Fifteen traveling libraries, with 2,000 books 
each, supplied by the Gulbenkian Foundation, have begun circulating in 
Portugal. 


MEXICO 


As the national elections of July 6 approached, presidential candidates 
Adolfo Lépez Mateos of the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI--govern- 
ment party) and Luis Héctor Alvarez of the Partido Accién Nacional (PAN) 
wound up their campaigns amid fresh violence. In the city of Chihuahua, PRI 
gunmen in a pickup truck sprayed bullets at a group of PAN campaign workers 
who were readying the plaza for the arrival of Alvarez, killing the PAN youth 
leader José Jestis de M4rquez Monreal. Some reports said the truck was accom- 
panied by a police car without license plates. Although U.S. newspapers 
claimed this to be the first violent episode in an otherwise quiet campaign, 
actually the Marquez Monreal shooting was the climax of several instances of 
violence and intimidation by local PRI enthusiasts against Alvarez and local 
PAN candidates in February, March, and May. While Interior Minister Angel 
Carvajal sent a special committee to investigate, some observers blamed the 
shooting partly on the government's failure to take any action in the other 
cases of violence against the PAN, leaving PRI caciques with the impression 
that the government tacitly approved of strong-arm tactics against its 
rivals. Many writers also tried to blame the PAN for this incident, explain- 
ing that the party had provoked violence by unrestrained verbal attacks, 
tearing down PRI propaganda, and threatening that "the people will make their 
will known" after the election (implying that the PAN would try to seize power 
on the pretext of electoral fraud). Actually, in the latter part of his tour 
Alvarez advised against post-electoral violence saying that it would be un- 
necessary. PAN spokesmen blamed the shooting on the PRI leadership, since 
local bosses would be unable to initiate such action on their own in so 
centralized a regime. Although no one had been officially charged with the 
killing, the Sunday Excelsior editorial column entitled Fichero Polftico 
named Manuel Estrada Urquidi as the assassin. 


PAN candidate Alvarez finished his national campaign tour in his home 
state of Chihuahua, speaking to overflow audiences. This jubilant reception 
was attributed to. PAN persecution by the PRI and to Alvarez’ popularity in the 
state. Earlier in June, in Monclava, Coahuila, Alvarez tried to counteract 
his party's conservative reputation by promising to carry out the neglected 


pro-labor provisions of Article 123 of the Constitution, which includes giving 
workers a share of profits. 


PRI candidate Lépez Mateos ended his campaign with a tour of the north- 
eastern border states and Veracruz, followed by meetings in Toluca and Mexico 
City. In Veracruz, Lépez Mateos criticized an alleged PAN claim to have God 
on its side in the coming election, PAN being generally identified with the 
Catholic Church. "I am a Catholic," he said, "and we Catholics/ are voting 
for the Revolution.'"' The PAN denied having made any claim to divine support. 
In a press interview Lépez Mateos admitted that caciques exist "where the 
people tolerate them.'"' The PRI candidate's bid for intellectual support 
included a luncheon given for 143 of Mexico's most distinguished intellectuals. 
Lépez Mateos' speech about the national responsibility of educated men was 
answered by Alfonso Caso, anthropologist and head of the Instituto Indigenista, 
who praised Lépez Mateos for overcoming the politicians' usual disregard for 
social scientists. Caso told Lépez Mateos that it was not enough to enrich 
the Mexican urban well-to-do, but that wealth must be distributed to benefit 
even the most backward areas and groups. Excelsior editorial columnist Luis 
Chévez Orozco criticized Caso for having the traditional intellectual's dis- 
dain for politics, since he did not use his presumed knowledge of Mexico's 
problems to evaluate Lépez Mateos' campaign program. Lépez Mateos has 
organized economic and social planning councils in every state; their task is 
to bring together well-informed representatives of each segment of society to 
present reports on the needs and complaints of the region. These reports are 
to be turned over to a group of experts who, working with Lépez Mateos, will 
then elaborate the presidential program. Thus the candidate's speeches, 
sarcastically called "geography classes" by the PAN, have been mainly fi-_led 
with descriptions of regional problems rather than solutions. 


The Mexican electoral commission prepared to handle a record 10,422,122 
registered voters amid criticisms of the electoral system. While an 
Excelsior editorial agreed with the PAN's May charge that the system left 
plenty of room for fraud, most observers freely predicted a huge PRI majority 
even if the votes were honestly counted. Swelled by the inclusion of women, 
voting for the first time in a presidential election, the final tally of 
registered voters was more than double the 1952 number, exceeding predictions 
and contradicting comments about electoral apathy (HAR, XI: 74). 


The elementary teachers' strike which began in April was settled on 
June 5 when a majority of teachers, who had been camping in the courtyard of 
the Ministry of Education, decided to accept President Ruiz Cortines' offer of 
a 19% raise. Thus urban elementary teachers who received 830 pesos ($66.40) a 
month would get a 150 peso ($12) monthly raise, while rural teachers would get 
a minimum of $48 monthly. The Otonistas (followers of Otén Salazar) who dis- 
avowed their Sindicato Nacional de Trabajadores de la Educacién (SNTE) leader- 
ship when they struck, had been demanding a 40% raise, instead of the 11% 
asked for by the SNTE. Salazar emphasized that the teachers had not only won 
a salary increase; they had also dealt a "death blow" to Enrique W. S4nchez, 
leader of the SNTE, whose career, Salazar said, was "finished." The tefchers 
declared themselves willing to make up any time lost to students because of 
the strike by extending the school year. However, the teachers' gains were 
somewhat blunted by the fact that President Ruiz Cortines also granted all 
government employees a 15% raise early in June. 
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Salazar supported a strike at nine of the 22 schools in the National 
Polytechnic Institute. Students demanded the resignation of Director Alejo 
Peralta and the withdrawal of police units which had been stationed at the 
Institute since the April 1956 student riots. The strike ended after a 
student march to the National Palace, where presidential secretary Benito 
Coquet promised that President Ruiz Cortines would carefully consider the 
students’ demands. Peralta, a conservative businessman, was called in by 
President Ruiz Cortines as part of a get-tough policy after the 1956 riots 
(HAR, IX: 163). Polytechnic students had supported the elementary teachers' 
strike by participating in demonstrations, meetings, and marches. 


Railroad workers joined the spreading revolt against union bureaucrats 
when they disavowed their official leaders; an estimated 70,000 struck on 
June 26 for four hours, on June 28 for six hours, on June 29 for eight hours, 
and on June 30 for ten hours. Ferrocarriles Nacionales (the national railway 
company) president Roberto G. Amordéds, who had been granted until July 22 by 
the union officials to decide on a wage boost, offered a 12% raise. This was 
rejected by the hastily-formed Gran Comisiédn Pro Aumento de Salarios, which 
lowered its demands from a 350-peso ($28) a month raise to a 250-peso ($20) 
raise. The Confederacién Patronal de la Reptblica Mexicana (an association 
of businessmen and manufacturers) demanded that the federal government inter- 
vene to end the strike because of great losses in perishable goods. President 
Ruiz Cortines, who had to mediate the telegraph strike in September and the 
teachers' and Polytechnic Institute strikes during June, called the railroad 
strike leaders to a conference at the presidential residence. The repre- 
sentatives of the "Gran Comisién," headed by its secretary general Roberto 
Gémez Godines, agreed to return to work immediately, and to submit the 
question of salary increases to presidential arbitration. ' 

The Federacién Nacional de Trabajadores de la Industria y Comunicaciones 
Eléctricas (FNTICE--an independent electrical union which includes the workers 
who provide electricity in most areas outside of Mexico City) struck in 
Monterrey, Piedras Negras, and Mexicali, the only areas where the union could 
not reach a settlement. The local power companies in these cities refused to 
grant the 15% salary increase which the union won at the last moment in other 
cities, and the government intervened to run the generators during the strike. 


Excelsior editorials warned union bureaucrats to abandon what it called 
“political unionism," i.e., officials using their office as a springboard to 
Congress or political appointments. Accusing many PRI union officials of 
controlling union members by their power to exclude them from the union and 
thereby from employment, Excelsior suggested that unless workers were allowed 
to choose their own leaders, the PRI-controlled unions would lose popular 
support and that "only the Communist-dominated independent unions would bene- 
fit. In fact, the independent left-wing unions forming the Coalicién Obrera 
Revolucionaria (HAR, XI: 244) seem to have gained in authority and importance 
from their support of the telegraph workers', teachers', and railroad workers' 
strikes. This may be because the government hoped to retain some control over 
workers by cooperating with these unions. 


The Confederacién de Trabajadores Mexicanos (CTM - official PRI labor 
organization) tried to explain the strike wave by the inflation in the cost of 
living. In a report to an economic and social planning council for the Federal 


District organized by PRI candidate Lépez Mateos, the CTM's economic research 
division stated that workers' real buying power had fallen 39% since 1949. 
The report went on to say that high prices had resulted in reduced consumption 
and production, and that salary raises should be absorbed by profits, not 
passed on through higher prices. Nacional Financiera, the government invest- 
ment and development corporation, published figures showing that middle-class 
buying power had been more sharply curtailed than that of the working class. 


Many industries were actually hurt by the April rise in import tariffs 
which was supposedly designed to help industry and improve Mexico's balance 

of payments. A U.S. State Department report said that in point of fact the 
main reason for the higher tariffs was the government's need for new income to 
compensate for the declining revenue from export duties because of reduced 
exports. According to this report, the majority of U.S. exporters would not 
be affected by the new tariffs. 


The U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) report for 1957 was 
published in June. It shed light on the relationship of declining export 
trade to government expenditures. Apparently the Mexican economy continued to 
expand during 1957 (HAR, XI: 73) in spite of reduced income from exports, 
which fell 13% in value compared to 1956. This reduction was compensated for 
by an increase in official credit, government spending, public and private 
investment, and tourist trade. Thus higher import tariffs were an attempt to 
reduce the government deficit caused by more public spending as well as by a 
reduction in exports. 


Amid rumors that the United States Government was reconsidering its 
traditional refusal to lend money to the Mexican national oil monopoly, PEMEX, 
Lépez Mateos announced that he did not consider it proper for PEMEX to use 
foreign capital. The candidate did not mention that PEMEX already had sizable 
loans from the Bank of America, the Chase National and other U.S. banks. PEMEX 
head Antonio Bermidez agreed with Nacional Financiera's Ernesto Lobato Lépez 
and Saltillo banker Anibal de Iturbide that a 30% rise in oil product prices 
would solve the company's problems. Lobato Lépez pointed out that nearly all 
of PEMEX's earnings must be used to pay back loans, leaving nothing for expan- 
sion. On the other hand, the Mexican demand for petroleum is expanding 
rapidly. Anibal de Iturbide called petroleum the weakest sector in the 
nation's economy. However, with recently expanded gasoline production and the 
acquiring of a new oil tanker, Mexico in June was importing (mostly to the 
northwestern states) 60% less petroleum than in June 1957. 


The problem of whether to renew the 1951 U.S.-Mexican bracero agreement 
due to expire in June 1959 came before a U.S. House agriculture subcommittee. 
The furor for and against restricting or abolishing the bracero program led to 
postponement of the discussion while the subject received further study. A 
U.S. Catholic priest, James L. Vissard, provoked the ire of Texas representa- 
tive Walter R. Poage when he told the subcommittee that Mexican workers were 
exploited like slaves and that bracero labor was not necessary as there was an 
adequate supply of domestic labor. A new minimum wage of 50¢ an hour for 
bracero labor, regardless of whether workers are being paid by the hour or for 
piecework, was proposed following charges by several labor groups that in some 
parts Of Texas braceros had been earning as little as 16¢ an hour. 


« 


The parched and over-populated Laguna region around Torredén (HAR, XI: 
received enough rain to fill reservoirs for the first time since irrigation 
dams were built in this basin. However, flooding from these rains, which 

covered northern Mexico, caused considerable damage. 


72) 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The governing Partido Nacional de Reconciliacién was clearly failing to 
live up to its name. The factors loyal to ex-Presidents Castillo Armas, 
Arévalo, and Arbenz were obviously gaining popularity at the expense of the 
extremely anti-liberal regime now dominating Guatemala. Having failed in his 
attempt to arouse popular enthusiasm by reviving the perennial Belize 
question, President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes strove to discredit his opponents 
by damning them as "soft on Communists." He declared that Communism was 
again active in various sections of Guatemala. Thereupon Congress, dominated 
by the Ydfgoras Fuentes faction, requested the President to adopt the neces- 
Sary measures to prevent a new infiltration of Communism. Congress also 
approved the creation of a special commission to investigate Communistic 
activities throughout Guatemala. The Partido Revolutionario of pro-Arevalo 
leftist leader Mario Méndez Montenegro denied that Communism was ever allowed 
to develop within its ranks although the government charged that the party 
gave Communism the opportunity to re-establish itself during the October 
elections by "unnecessarily prolonging them."" Although the President claimed 
he had made efforts to repatriate exiles of good will, including some pro- 
Communists who fled when the Arbenz regime fell, former Presidents Juan José 
Arévalo and Jacobo Arbenz were in fact not allowed to return. Ydigoras 


Fuentes charged that many of those who returned had become aggressive pro- 
moters of Communism once more. 


The first lady, Sra. Marfa Teresa Laparra de Ydigoras Fuentes, also 
proposed to help combat Communism as honorary president of the fourth Anti- 
Communist Congress to be held in Guatemala in October. Delegates from anti- 
Communist organizations in Central and South America as well as observers 

from other areas were invited to the hemisphere-wide meeting. 


Ydigoras Fuentes also attempted to discredit his three predecessors by 
accusing them of corruption. Government investigators claimed to have un- 
covered, in the Production Development Bank, a mass of corruption and misman- 
agement which was found to have spanned the term of office of Presidents 
Arévalo, Arbenz, and Castillo Armas, in fact everyone since the fall of 
Ydigoras Fuentes' erstwhile mentor, Dictator Jorge Ubico. Investigators 
disclosed that the Bank had issued unsecured loans for various friends and 
relatives of all three Presidents. Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas' right-hand 
man, Colonel Enrique Trinidad Oliva, was given a $100,000 loan, while Federico 
Paiz, the President's brother-in-law, received $120,000. Unpaid loans under 
Arevalo and Arbenz amounted to about $1.75 million, but the Castillo Armas 
administration topped this by more than $1 million for a total of $2.8 mil- 
lion. Other official investigations were being made concerning the sales of 
national properties by the Castillo Armas government. In one case it was 
charged that property worth $200,000 was sold to a political boss for $200. 
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The long-hoped-for Central American Common Market inspired the building 
of the new General Tire & Incatecu, S.A. (GINSA) plant, the first tire factory 
in Central America, which was opened on June 28, and would supposedly employ 
three hundred people. Financing for this enterprise came 60% from Guatemala, 
27% from the rest of Central America and 13% from the General Tire and Rubber 
Company of the United States. The promoter of GINSA was Prague-born George 
Plibal, a 5l-year-old immigrant who went to Guatemala in the 1930's. 


A new vocational training program planned jointly by the Ministry of 
Education, the U.S. International Cooperation Administration and the Fundacidén 
Becaria de Guatemala (local Rotary-sponsored scholarship fund) promised to 
solve the acute problem of finding trained manpower for industry. The $1 mil- 
lion project envisaged a school for about 300 trainees, which would offer 
basic training in a wide variety of fields. It was planned to hold classes 
both day and evening so that workers might obtain training while holding jobs; 
industry would help by sending picked personnel. Lack of basic vocational 
training has been a major drawback to industrialization. The United Fruit 
Company offered to finance field trips for students. 


The United Fruit Company suffered a great loss at its Tiquisate planta- 
tions when virtually the entire banana crop was destroyed by a hurricane. 
Damage was thought to equal that of 1951, when three million stems were 
destroyed. Company representatives claimed it would take almost a year for 
production to return to normal. 


. The essential oils cooperative celebrated its tenth anniversary in May. 
The industry was founded in 1910, and was the forerunner of the essential oils 
industry not only in Guatemala, but also in Honduras, El Salvador, and Mexico. 
Production continued on a competitive basis until 1948, when the Guatemalan 
Association of Essential Oils Producers was formed. Essential oils are those 
used in the drug, perfume, cosmetic, and food flavoring industries and are 
extracted from various flowers and plants such as geranium,coriander, ginger, 
eucalyptus, orange, and mint. The principal Guatemalan exports are lemon 
grass oil and citronella, which in good years are valued at more than $3 mil- 
lion. 


The section of the Inter-American Highway connecting Mexico and Guatemala 
was practically ready for traffic. This stretch was first opened late in 1956, 
but slides closed it. Although work on it was resumed again last year, it 
would not be paved until the terrain settled. A radio-telephone control 
system was installed to help keep watch on the seven-mile slide area near the 
Mexican border, known as El Tapén. Meanwhile, the Guatemalan Government pro- 
posed the elimination of visas for Central American citizens traveling in the 
five Central American republics. 


A reassessment of real estate values throughout the country resulted in 
an increase of about 150% over previously declared valuations. Taxes from 
real estate should increase by over $2 million in the 1958-59 fiscal year. 

EL SALVADOR 


Latin America's concern over Africa's increasing competition in the world 
market for coffee, cotton, sugar, and cereals was expressed by Foreign 


« 


Minister Alfredo Ortiz Mancfa in a statement to the Salvadorean newspaper La 
Prensa Gréfica. The Foreign Minister explained that Africa's growth was due 
to the policy of accelerated economic development being carried out by the 
many European colonies of that continent. He also stated that a large part of 
the aid sent by the United States to Europe through the Marshall Plan was being 
used by the European countries to develop their African colonies. Ortiz Mancfa 
claimed that Latin America would receive a mortal economic blow unless its 
principal buyer, the United States, agreed to sign a "world pact" establishing 


protective tariffs on African products, or devised some other ‘intelligent 
means. 


In an effort to further international unity and to increase tourism in 
Central America, El Salvador reciprocated a move taken by Guatemala in March 
of 1958 by abolishing visa requirements for all Guatemalans entering El Salva- 
dor. Also, both the Honduran and Salvadorean Governments announced simul- 
taneously that visa requirements for residents on the northern frontier area 
had been suspended, with passports only to be required hereafter for border 
crossing purposes. Visa requirements remained in effect for other Hondurans 
and Salvadoreans. Entrance and exist visas for Nicaraguans and Costa Ricans 
also remained in effect, but the Salvadorean legislature was considering a 


revision of its basic immigration law which would ease travel restrictions for 
all tourists. 


The Legislative Assembly approved a request made by the Ministry of 
Finance to add 10 million colones to the national budget. The additional 

money was to be used for completing public works already under construction 
and for initiating new works. The additional credit was made possible by a 


surplus remaining after all expenditures were met under the 1957 general 
budget. 


Strong winds and rains caused the Rfo Lempa to overflow its banks, de- 
stroying cattle, agricultural plantations, and hundreds of homes located 
along the river's banks. President José Maria Lemus declared a national state 
of emergency while public authorities and the Red Cross rushed aid to the 
stricken area and evacuated hundreds of families left homeless by the flood. 
The cost of the damage was estimated to be at many millions of colones. 


The government hoped to attract more tourist dollars with the opening of 
the new $3-million Hotel El Salvador Intercontinental in San Salvador. The 
luxury hotel was built with private Salvadorean capital but the operation of 


it was entrusted to the International Hotels Corporation, an affiliate of Pan 
American World Airways. 


HONDURAS 


The five Central American republics took what may be a decisive step 
toward realizing their goal of a common Central American market. From June 4 
to 10 representatives from Honduras, Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica met in Tegucigalpa for the fifth session of the Central American 
Economic Cooperation Committee. The committee is a subsidiary organ of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) and works in 
conjunction with an inter-governmental body composed of the five Ministers of 
Economy of the Organization of Central American States (ODECA) countries. 
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Panama was represented at the meeting as an observer and took part in much of 
the work. The culmination of the meeting was the signing of a multilateral 
free trade and economic integration treaty. Under this treaty a long list of 
raw materials and manufactured goods were to be exempt from tariffs and other 
restrictions in trade between the five countries. As a supplement to the 
treaty, the committee also signed an agreement on integrated industries which 
would allow industrial plants previously impeded in their development due to 
lack of markets in their own countries to sell their products freely in all 
member states. The treaty now has to be ratified by each of the national 
legislatures of the five republics. 


President Ramén Villeda Morales continued his good-will tour (HAR, 
XI: 251) through South America by visiting Uruguay and Brazil where he was 
cordially received as an official guest in both countries. After leaving 
Brazil he continued on to Caracas, where he called for a realistic revision of 
policies for continental solidarity in South America. The Honduran President 
proposed a meeting of the chiefs of state of all the South American republics 


to discuss ways of increasing cooperation in the development of economic 
integration. 


Two hurricanes caused considerable damage to banana fincas located on the 
banks of the Ulua River near La Lima and El Progreso. Over 1 million plants 
belonging to the Tela Railroad Company, a subsidiary of the United Fruit 
Company, were lost in the two hurricanes. This is the first loss suffered 
since the hurricanes of 1957, which caused the destruction of nearly 7 million 
plants. 


NICARAGUA 


In an interview with local and foreign newsmen on June 8, President Luis 
A. Somoza described the government's program to combat the economic crisis in 
Nicaragua. The budget for 1958-59 would remain the same as that of 57-58, 
almost 289 million cérdobas (about $42 million); however, the allotments for 
the Departments of War, Treasury, Economy, and Interior would be reduced, 
while those of the Departments of Public Education, Health, and Welfare would 
be increased. A special exchange would be established to benefit exporters of 
coffee, cotton, and other agricultural products. Their dollars would be ex- 
changed at the rate of 6.60 to 7 cordobas to the dollar. The stability of the 
cordoba would be guaranteed by a reserve of $19 million; but, if by December 
1958 the cotton crop valued at $10 million had not been sold, restrictions 
would be applied to the importation of articles similar to those produced in 
Nicaragua. The government's electrification program would be accelerated. 
Income taxes would be increased, and taxes would be imposed on air travel and 
on certain imports and exports. The Instituto de Fomento Nacional would con- 
centrate on projects for the development of the Atlantic zone through plan- 
tations of coffee, cacao, rubber, and African palm as well as by extensive 
reforestation. 


President Somoza was later hospitalized with what was at first termed a 
mild intestinal congestion but later called a mild heart condition. His 
brother, General Anastasio Somoza, commander of the Nicaraguan National Guard, 
immediately flew back from New York. 


- - 


On June 7, Honduras notified Nicaragua of its decision to present the per- 
ennial boundary dispute between the two countries to the International Court of 
Justice (HAR, XI: 141). On June 27, both countries agreed to respect the 
decision of the Hague Court and promised to maintain the "status quo" without 
resorting to hostilities. Honduras announced that on July 1 it would request a 
ruling from the Court that Nicaragua should live up to the terms of the 1906 
decision of the King of Spain. 


In contrast to the troubled relations between Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
during the Figueres-Somoza, Sr., era, President Luis A. Somoza said that the 
election of Mario Echandi to the presidency of Costa Rica pleased him most 
sincerely, and that his government would maintain the most cordial relations 
with Costa Rica. Somoza also said that he is in favor of a union of Central 
America "into a single political entity." He proposed that this be done by 
integrating the economies of the Central American countries and later by unify- 
ing the political and administrative aspects of government. 


Economic activity in Nicaragua was at a high level in the first quarter of 
1958 (HAR, XI: 18). The exportable coffee crop was estimated at 325,000 bags 
(150 lbs. each), of which about 251,000 had been shipped by March 31. Improved 
roads which facilitated movement to collecting centers and the increased output 
in northern Nicaragua were important factors. In April, Congress authorized 
the Ministry of Finance to negotiate a 16 million cérdoba credit with the Banco 
Nacional to be used by the Compafifa Mercantil de Ultramar, the bank's marketing 
agency, to purchase the 10% of the coffee crop to be withheld under the Mexico 
City agreement (HAR, XI: 80). This fund had not yet been used. President 
Somoza announced that, since it would be detrimental to the national economy, 
Nicaragua would oppose any further curtailment of coffee production that might 
be proposed at future meetings of coffee experts. 


The current cotton crop was expected to reach 215,000 bales, of which 
205,000 would be available for export. By the end of the first quarter all 
but 72,724 bales had been licensed for export. These were placed in the pool 
sponsored by the Banco Nacional, which would purchase at a minimum price of 
28¢ per lb. all cotton which producers wished to sell. The bank, as one of 
several purchasing agents of Nicaragua's cotton, helps finance the growers and 
offers to buy the cotton produced. Since the purchasing price is subject to 


fluctuations of the market, the 28¢ per lb. minimum would not necessarily be 
maintained: 


With coffee and cotton facing declining prices, methods of increasing 
cattle and meat products as foreign exchange earners were being considered. 
The Instituto de Fomento Nacional was continuing its program of importing 
purebred stock and was considering semen imports. Meat products were not yet 
being packed in Nicaragua, but several foreign firms were considering packing 
plants to operate in conjunction with the new Managua slaughterhouse 
scheduled for operation soon. Two firms bid to fly frozen and chilled beef 
from the plant to the United States. Large-scale cacao production was 
encouraged by a loan from the Instituto de Fomento Nacional to the U.S.-owned 
Dominion International Corporation for the development of 1,000 hectares 
along the Escondido River near Bluefields. 


_Among other economic developments, ground was broken for a $250,000 ply- 
wood factory at Tipitapa, 22 kilometers east of Managua on the Inter-American 
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Highway, financed mainly by Israeli capital. The natural resources law, pub- 
lished on April 17, and establishing ground rules for all exploration and 
exploitation of natural resources, provided a basis for supplementary legis- 
lation now in process governing petroleum, mining, forestry, and fisheries. 

A fisheries expert, assigned to the Ministry of Economy, was granted a six- 
month concession for exploratory fishing off the Caribbean Coast; but, in 
anticipation of a permanent operation, he began erection of a packing plant 
in Bluefields. Several U.S. groups were making test catches off the eastern 
coast and one group was shipping dried shrimp to the United States. Texas 
oilman Clint Murchison announced plans to build a $15 million refinery at 
Corinto. Peruvian crude would probably be processed, since there are no oil- 
fields in the immediate area. The planned capacity is 10,000 barrels per day, 
more than enough to supply all of Central America's current demand for 
gasoline, diesel fuel, and kerosene. 


Informed sources said that Great Britain would make an offer to Nica- 
ragua's Minister of War to sell 16 war tanks and a certain quantity of 
explosives. These sources indicated that Great Britain would demand cash, 
and that therefore Nicaragua will have to turn to the United States, where 
credit was more easily obtainable. For several years Nicaragua was unable to 
find the necessary money to purchase much-desired combat planes from Great 
Britain. Last year, however, Nicaragua did buy a shipment of tanks. 


In offering full cooperation to combat Communist penetration on the South 
American continent, President Somoza met with members of the Anti-Communist 
Committee of Guatemala and explained the methods his government had taken to 
avoid Communist expansion. Somoza said, "In Nicaragua, through a disposition 
of the political constitution of the Republic, the formation and activities of 
the Communist Party and those who sustain similar ideas have been prohibited." 


COSTA RICA 


Former President José Figueres, visiting New Orleans, accepted the invi- 
tation of Representative Charles 0. Porter of Oregon (HAR, X: 297) to come to 
Washington, D.C., to speak before the House of Representatives Inter-American 
Affairs subcommittee which has been looking into the Nixon incidents. 

Figueres told the subcommittee that U.S. economic policies toward Latin 

America might bring on another "great depression"; that these policies appeared 
designed to repeat errors that had done much harm in the past; that when Latin 
American countries offered suggestions for better relations with the United 
States, the replies were expedient clichés such as "the law of supply and 
demand," "free enterprise," or insults like "aren't we giving you enough 
money?"; and, that when Latin Americans tried to stabilize the prices of their 
products to be able to live and to buy U.S. electronic gadgets, they were 
labeled "pink" or "socialistic."' Figueres concluded that South American mob 
attacks on Vice President Nixon were literally outbursts of displeasure at U.S. 
policies. He termed the attacks a turning point, a critical moment in the 
history of inter-American relations. He endorsed Nixon's conclusion that the 
United States should be "correct" in its dealings with Latin American dictator- 
ships but offer an open "embrace" to democracies. A few days later in a press 
interview, Figueres, stating that his ideas represented a cross section of 
Latin American thinking, called upon the United States to pay just prices for 
the products that it buys from Latin America, and added that the United States 
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could expect a hostile response, such as the stoning of Nixon, as long as the 
United States Government favored and honored dictators whom the people were 
fighting in order to recover the liberty which the dictators had suppressed. 


Former President Rafael Calderén Guardia was greeted by about 20,000 
people when he arrived in San José on June 8 from voluntary exile in Mexico, 
where he had resided since José Figueres came to power in 1948. His return 
followed the defeat of Figueres' candidate Francisco Orlich by Mario Echandi, 
who was supported by the Calderonistas. A demonstration accompanied him as he 
rode, standing on a truck, to his residence, but no incidents occurred. 
Calderén was elected to Congress and was expected to exert a great deal of 
influence, since Echandi owed him a twofold political debt: he depended on 
Calderén's support for uneasy control of Congress, and he owed his own election 


partly to the solid Calderén vote for him on the presidential ticket (HAR, 
XI: 81, 199, 200). 


President Mario Echandi stated that he had received hundreds of requests 
for government jobs. He said that those asking for work forget that Costa 
Rica had a civil service system, that there were no vacant posts, and that not 
one public official of the previous regime had been dismissed. Furthermore, 
the government resolved not to increase the number of government positions or 
wages paid to government personnel. In fact, he said, many positions con- 
sidered unnecessary would be eliminated. 


The Ministry of Economy announced that the budgetary deficit of nearly 
80 million colones revealed early in 1957 had been overcome and a surplus of 

4.5 million had been achieved by the end of 1957 (HAR, XI: 19). However, on 
June 9 it was announced by the Minister of Economy Alfredo Hernandez that the 
National Treasury had a deficit of 30 million colones, and that the government 
might have to seek foreign aid to weather out 1958. 


The current 1957-58 coffee crop was expected to yield a bumper 975,000 
quintals (HAR, XI: 82). The previous high yield was 738,441 quintals in 1954- 
55. It was predicted that the 1958-59 crop would total at least one million 
quintals. New planting techniques, expansion to new lands, greater use of 
fertilizers and insecticides, and increased credits to growers and exporters 
were among the variety of factors which caused the increase. Though the ex- 
panding production had been a bonanza for the country and had helped offset 
price declines in the last few months, it posed two problems for Costa Rica: 
that of providing credit facilities necessary to finance the ever-increasing 
harvest, and that of financing stocks withheld under the Mexico City agreement. 
The Central Bank's recent increase in the coffee credit ceiling from 150 to 

200 colones per quintal intensified the problem of crop financing. At this 
level the bank would require some $27 million to finance the annual coffee 
crop. The Minister of Economy indicated that the credit ceiling might be cut 
back to 150 colones. Under the Mexico City agreement, 10% of the present 

crop (8 million lbs.) must be withheld from marketing. Local processors were 
reported to be in no position to hold such a large amount without financial 

aid and at the same time make advances against the 1958-59 crop. Thus far the 
government failed to propose an assistance plan. There still remained the 
basic problem of a coffee surplus for which no concrete plan has been agreed 
upon by coffee-producing countries. However, it was hoped that Costa Rica's 
new Ambassador to the United States, Manuel G. Escalante, himself a prominent 
coffee grower, would play an important role in coffee deliberations. 
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The World Bank expressed a willingness to extend $5 million in foreign 
exchange credits to finance the construction of a large hydroelectric project 
at Rio Macho, southeast of San José. The plan was expected to provide 30,000 
kilowatts by 1962. A similar dam and generating station at Lagarita, west of 
the capital, began producing power in April and was scheduled to reach full 
production of 30,000 kilowatts in July. The Lagarita plant, which cost about 
$10 million, was financed entirely with Costa Rican funds, which put an 
unusual strain on the treasury. The World Bank provided additional financing 
for a government project to rehabilitate and enlarge the highway network in 
the central provinces. The Bank agreed to send technical advisers to help 
establish a permanent highway maintenance service. 


Effective February 1, 1958, the Union Oil Co. of California transferred 
to the Gulf Petroleum Oil Co. S.A. and to the Gulf Costa Rica Co. S.A., sub- 
sidiaries of the Gulf Oil Corporation, all of its marketing and distribution 
facilities in Costa Rica. The transfer included all personnel, service 
stations, and terminals, but excluded operations of Compafifa Petrolera de 
Costa Rica, Union Oil's petroleum exploration subsidiary. 


The issue to be decided in the Lineas Aéreas Costarricenses S.A. (LACSA) - 
Pan American World Airways (PAA) case, according to the United States Civil 
Aeronautics Board (CAB), was whether PAA had acquired control of LACSA and, if 
so, whether the relationship should be approved as being in the public inter- 
est. Obviously matters other than PAA's one-third stock ownership were 
involved in the review of the case which was still pending before the CAB. 
According to the Civil Aeronautics Act, the CAB must give prior approval before 
a U.S. air carrier can acquire control of another air carrier or person 
engaged in a phase of aeronautics. The CAB has considered the matter of U.S. 
carrier investments in foreign airlines in a number of other cases. The more 
recent cases are: Havana - New York Foreign Air Carrier Permit Case, Domini- 
cana, Cap-Haitien and Port-au-Prince Service, and AVENSA, Maiquetia-Maracaibo- 
Miami-New Orleans Service (HAR, X: 462; XI: 142, 200, 253). 


PANAMA 


The reopening of the schools was a task for new Minister of Education 
Carlos Sucre, who replaced Victor N. Julian, target of the May student strike 
(HAR, XI: 254). Although the primary schools resumed classes on June 9, some 
secondary schools continued the strike until all students who had been jailed 
were released. Nevertheless, reliable sources reported that Alvaro Méndez 
Franco, well-known intellectual and allegedly the brains behind the rioting 
group, was still in prison. Sucre threatened to close down public schools for 
the rest of the current year if any more conflicts arose and to suspend the 
salaries of administrative and teaching personnel. 


Panama was seeking a long-term loan from a New York bank, according to 
financial sources. The additional $1,500,000 Canal Zone rent which Panama was 
receiving under the 1955 United States-Panama Treaty was to be used as a guar- 
antee for the loan. It was not announced how the new loan would be used. 
Another industrial enterprise (a bottling plant) in the Canal Zone ceased 
operations as the result of an investigation made by the Panamanian Foreign 
Ministry to see that all of the provisions of the Remén-Eisenhower treaty were 
being fulfilled. A profit of over $4 million was estimated for the fiscal 
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year 1957-58 from Canal tolls, $1 million higher than earlier predictions. 
Panama's waterway set a new record of 9,468 ships. 


The final design was chosen for the fixed bridge that the United States 
was to build near the Pacific end of the Panama Canal. The cost would be 
$20 million, and the clearance would be 201 feet above sea level at high tide. 
The bridge would be able to accommodate all kinds of traffic--from small 
sports cars to giant army tanks. Although the United States was to bear the 
entire cost of the bridge under the treaty of 1955, it would be controlled 
jointly by Panama and the United States. At its eastern entrance, it would 
have two approaches, one from Panama City and another from the Canal Zone. 


Ten Russian newspapermen were stranded in Panama when visa difficulties 
interrupted their flight home. They had come to Panama from Argentina and 
Chile intending to go to Costa Rica and Mexico, but these countries canceled 
their entry visas. They then tried to go to New York via Pan American World 
Airways, but they also lacked visas for this trip. Airline officials next 
attempted to arrange a flight to Paris that would not infringe on inter- 
national regulations but finally were forced to send them back over the route 
by which they had come. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 


Censorship and a muddy stalemate in the Sierra Maestra campaign pushed 
Cuban news off front pages in early June, but before the month ended, the 
rebels had recaptured world headlines by staging a series of kidnapping raids. 
They carried off some 44 U.S. and Canadian citizens, including 28 U.S. sailors 
and marines. The first seizure occurred on Thursday, June 26, when some 200 
Fidelistas came down from the Sierra Cristal in trucks upon the Freeport 
Sulphur Company's nickel mining project at Moa Bay on the north shore of 
Oriente Province near the east end of the island. After firing a few shots in 
which three Cubans were killed and three wounded, the rebels abducted 10 U.S. 
and two Canadian engineers and technicians, telling the wife of one man that 
they would be returned in a short time unharmed. A member of this group was 
Professor Eugene P. Pfleider, Head of the Mineral Engineering Department at 
the University of Minnesota, and during recent months until mid-June 1958 a 
visiting professor at Stanford University. The same day, but more than 40 
miles to the south, Desmond Elmore, field superintendent of the Ermita sugar 
mill near Guantd4namo was carried off; the next day, Friday, June 27, Richard 
Sargent, the Canadian manager of the nearby Isabel sugar mill was taken. 


The largest group was seized the same Friday night when the driver of a 
bus loaded with 27 sailors and marines was forced to transport his passengers 
to the foothills. His bus was found abandoned later some 30 miles away. The 
party had been on an outing and was returning to the U.S. Naval Base on 
Guant4namo Bay. One additional sailor was kidnapped near the base on Saturday 
night, June 28, but a companion was allowed to go free. No one was molested 
on Sunday, but on Monday, June 30, two more victims were added: Sherman Avery 
White, general manager, and J. Andrew Poll, assistant general manager of the 
large Nicaro nickel mining operation which is owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment and operated by the Nickel Processing Company. This plant is about 
30 miles west and north of Moa Bay and also on the coast. 
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June ended with numerous contradictions still unexplained as to details 
of time and circumstance regarding some of the raids, but the consensus was 
that in five days the total number of persons held was 44, as indicated, and 
the total number of vehicles taken amounted to 25-30, mostly trucks, jeeps, 
and a few tractors. In addition, food and medical supplies were taken in 
quantity at Moa Bay. There was general agreement also that this was the work 
of Rail Castro, the younger brother of Fidel who had been active in the Sierra 
Cristal for several months. His men were reported in the Nicaro-Moa Bay area 
in April (HAR, XI: 205) and this apparently was not the first time that they 
had appropriated equipment. Ratil Castro in person led the raid at Moa Bay. 


What Fidel Castro's Movement of July 26 hoped to gain from the mass ab- 
ductions remained speculative. His men told engineers at Moa Bay that they 
were taking action to protest U.S. aid to Batista's armed forces, but a vague 
reference to furnishing gasoline to Batista planes at Guantd4namo may have been 
misunderstood because of an inadequate knowledge of Spanish. In Washington, 
leaflets had recently been distributed showing what was represented as a Cuban 
military plane being refueld at Guantdnamo, but U.S. State Department of- 
ficials asserted that the plane was a Cuban commercial airliner, and that no 
Cuban military plane had ever been refueld there. It was possible that Rail 
Castro was acting without the knowledge or approval of his brother. A broad- 
cast from Radio Rebelde in the Sierra Maestra admitted that the two groups 
were not in direct communication. The heart of the Sierra Maestra and that of 
the Sierra Cristal are about 100 miles apart, and territory held by Batista 
lay between the two. 


If the rebel purpose was publicity at any price, it had scored a triumph 
not approached since the kidnapping of Argentine racing champion Juan Fangio 
in February 1958 (HAR, XI: 85). However, the U.S. press which had given the 
Movement of July 26 much objective coverage, if not genuine support, turned 
completely against it. The New York Times, which could claim credit for 
launching Castro in U.S. papers in February 1957 after he had been buried for 
months in an oblivion of Cuban censorship (HAR, X: 70), minced no words. It 
charged editorially that the kidnap victims were innocent pawns and could have 
had nothing to do with U.S. Government policy toward Batista. It concluded 
that the anti-Batista cause must learn that "It may be true that General 
Batista has the overwhelming mass of the Cuban people against him, but he 
stays in power because of a failure of this opposition over the past eighteen 
months to get together and act together. It is not the United States that 
keeps General Batista in office, nor is it the business of the United States 
to overthrow Latin-American dictatorships." 


The rebel action left no doubt that Cuban Army claims that Castro's 
forces were wholly contained were exaggerated. In the Sierra Cristal, at 
least, they were operating virtually at will with motorized transport over 
hundreds of square miles of territory, which, although very rough, was not 
impenetrable. There was also a willingness to believe that the Castro forces 
might number anywhere from 2,000 to 5,000. On the last day of the month an 
unconfirmed report reached Havana that a new expedition of 200 men with a 
quantity of arms had landed on the south shore of Oriente Province near the 
Sierra Maestra. On the same day, U.S. Consul Park Wollam of Santiago, who 
was instructed to contact the rebels to effect the release of those who were 
kidnapped, relayed information that he had talked to the captors of the Moa 
Bay group, although no one had been released. 
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The Batista government was also involved in an embarrassing international 
kidnapping in Mexico. Its agents seized the picturesque gun-runner Candido 

de la Torre by trickery in Mexico City and flew him to Cuba. He was slugged 
to keep him quiet while the plane refueled at Campeche, Yucatan. Cuban exiles 
marched en masse to the presidential palace in Mexico where prompt action may 
have saved de la Torre's life. In a few days a Mexican official plane picked 
him up in Cuba and returned him to Mexico, where he was said to be somewhat 
the worse for beatings, but very much alive. Plotting against governments and 
gun-running were no novelties to de la Torre; he had practiced them faithfully 
since the days of Machado in Cuba in 1927 and once served two years in Atlanta 
Federal Prison for buying arms for use against a friendly government. His 
last trip with arms to Cuba was said to have been in April 1958. 


Before the wave of kidnappings in Oriente, the country had appeared rela- 
tively quiet, although censorship, suspension of guarantees, and another 45-day 
extension of emergency powers were once again approved by Congress. Heavy 
rains had stopped the Army's offensive in the Sierra Maestra which was sup- 
posedly trying to advance little by little into fortified positions which 
would reduce the rebel sphere of action. Meanwhile the Fidelistas were pro- 
testing the systematic bombing in the Sierra Maestra, which they asserted was 
killing many peasant farmers. In Havana, rebels claimed credit for several 
automobile "accidents" which they said were really assassinations carried out 
by them. Former Minister of the Interior Santiago Rey Pernas was marked for 
assassination but escaped with only a flesh wound. 


As a follow-up on the removal from office of a number of judges which was 
announced in May (HAR, XI: 256) under the so-called "zipper law," the Cuban 
Supreme Court took action which made the removal final. The judges in 
question had protested the action of the Armed Forces in ignoring the orders 
of courts particularly in the matter of habeas corpus. The best known amongst 
those removed was Armando Hart, the father of two anti-Batista sons, one of 
whom was killed in an explosion in a rebel bomb factory. Retired Judge Manuel 
Urrutia, who was selected by Fidel Castro to be provisional President of any 


government which he might help to form, had his pension annulled. Urrutia was 
in New York. 


The economic outlook continued to be bright as final reports on 1957 earn- 
ings were being circulated. Total 1957 national income increased 13% over that 
of 1956 to a high of $2,265 million. This also meant a corresponding gain in 
per capita income from an estimated $336 in 1956 to $370 in 1957. Construction 
activity continued at a high level, and retail sales in 1957 exceeded those of 
1956 by approximately 16%. Total exports in 1957 of $808 million and imports 
of $706 million created a favorable balance of trade amounting to $102 million. 
This compared with a trade deficit of $28 million in 1956. Although gold and 
foreign exchange holdings were down slightly at the end of 1957 as compared 
with 1956, Cuba stood near the top of the list on a per capita basis among all 
the countries of Latin America in these reserves. The only cloud on the 
horizon was the rising public debt which reached a total of $733 million be- 
cause of the large expenditures for public works. 


As the grinding season drew to a close, there was no doubt that the sugar 
quota of 5.6 million Spanish long tons would be achieved. Only one mill out 
of the total of 160 was still grinding. As the United States boosted its 
current quota from all sources from 8.9 million to 9 million short tons, there 
were predictions that the 1959 over-all Cuban quota might exceed the large 
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harvest of 1958. Stocks had not been moving rapidly in the world market, but 
there were prospects that sales would increase in the next few months. 


Cuba is a huge importer of U.S. rice; the basic annual quota of 3.25 mil- 
lion bags of 100 pounds was increased to 4 million bags for the new import 
year beginning July 1, 1958. Coffee, a commodity in which Cuba provides for 
itself, was said to be in normal supply despite fighting in the Sierra 
Maestra area where much of it is grown. The 1958 crop was estimated to have a 
value of more than $50 million. 


HAITI 


Protesting against the destruction of three opposition newspapers, Le 
Matin, Haiti-Miroir, and Indépendence, within the period from May 1957 to May 
1958, John T. O'Rourke, president of the Inter-American Press Association, 
wrote a letter to President Frangois Duvalier, asking for political protection 
and freedom for Haitian newspapers. O'Rourke also sought the liberation of 
three journalists now in prison (HAR, XI: 206). Instead, on June 13, the 
last opposition paper, Le Patriote of Port-au-Prince, was intimidated into 
suspending publication after two bombs exploded, injuring members of the 
staff. O'Rourke sent a cable to Duvalier, expressing alarm at such violence, 
and closed with the hope that the guilty ones would be arrested and made 
responsible for the losses suffered by the opposition papers. Meanwhile, 
James F. Cunningham, correspondent for United Press International was expelled 
for "meddling in local affairs."" Persons believed to have backed former 
presidential candidates are being arrested. One arrest which caused indig- 
nation was that of Jean Desquiron, Haiti's leading poultry raiser, and his 
pregnant wife, who were seized in the middle of the night, apparently for 
having supported Clément Jumelle. 


Two days after he was installed, the new Minister of Public Works, Arthur 
Bonhomme, closed down the whole ministry for ten days to examine its condition. 
Bonhomme took over after Duvalier arrested the former Minister of Public Works, 
Antoine Rimpel, for creating "an administrative mess." 


United States exports to Haiti declined from $37 million in 1956 to 
$24 million in 1957, but imports from Haiti increased from $15 million to 
$18 million. The Standard Commercial Tobacco, Haiti, Inc., a branch of the 
Standard Commercial Tobacco Company, Inc., of New York was granted the 
exclusive right to export tobacco by the government of Haiti. The Haitian 
Government tobacco monopoly now includes control of the match trade. Compa- 
nies manufacturing for La Régie du Tabac et des Allumettes must sell at fixed 
prices. 


In a move to protect a local flour mill, the government increased the 
import duty on wheat flour and imposed an excise tax on locally produced flour 
equivalent to duties and taxes collected by the Haitian Government on flour 
imports under the former duty rate. The Haitian legislature ratified a 
contract between Haiti and the West India Fruit and Steamship Company of 
Norfolk, Virginia. The contract gives the company the right to produce and 
buy bananas for export for 15 years. In return it will pay an export tax in 
lieu of the Haiti income tax. 
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On June 1, 1958, the 95-page report and opinion in the matter of Dr. Jests 
de Galfndez, a report financed by Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo, written by 
Morris L. Ernst and Willian H. Munson, and published by Sydney S. Baron, was 
made public. It declared in essence that there was "not a scintilla of evi- 
dence" that Generalissimo Trujillo was in any way connected with the disappear- 
ance of Galindez on March 12, 1956. 


In Part I of the report Ernst dealt with the examination of the theories 
concerning Galindez' disappearance, which included the story that Galindez 
might have been stuffed into the boilers of the Dominican ship, Fundacidén 
(HAR, IX: 287), and Gerald Lester Murphy's flight to the Dominican Republic 
(HAR, X: 75). The doors opening to the boilers of the ship were small enough 
to render fantastic the idea that he was burned alive. As to Murphy's flight, 
there was an affidavit by Mrs. Virginia Wulfing, who had previously reported 
on Edward R. Murrow's program on CBS that her deceased father, a watchman at 
Zahns Airport, Amityville, Long Island, had told her of a “cancer patient" 
being flown to Florida about midnight March 12 (HAR, X: 251). The affidavit, 
however, indicated she was not sure of the date, but believed it was April or 
May 1956. Sidney Stein, co-owner of the Blue Star Aviation Corporation at 
Tamiami Airport, Miami, Florida, signed an affidavit that Murphy's plane had 
landed at Tamiami at about 3:00 p.m. on March 13. There was prior evidence 
that Murphy was reported to have left Lantana Airport, on the east coast of 
Florida just south of West Palm Beach shortly after 8:00 a.m. on the same day, 
March 13. Presumably Murphy took off and landed at different Florida airports 
in order to cover up his movements. Since he arrived back at Tamiami Airport 
about 3:00 p.m., Ernst stated that this allowed little time for refueling for 
any hypothetical round trip to the Dominican Republic. He thereby discounted 
the flight indicating that, while possible, it was extremely improbable. He 
reported instead that Murphy had flown to Cuba on some illegal operation. 


In Part II, Ernst discussed the Murphy-de la Maza case (HAR, X: 75), 
declaring that he accepted the Dominican Republic's report that Octavio de la 
Maza confessed having killed Murphy. He stated that the original inquiry was 
carried out "under the best of Anglo-Saxon legal tradition." 


In Part III, Ernst revealed new information which he felt might explain 
Galindez fear of the leaders of the Dominican Republic. In August 1945 
Galindez was put under contract to compile the labor laws of the Dominican 
Republic and was paid an advance of $10,000. However, according to Ernst, he 
did not live up to the contract, and left the Dominican Republic in 1946, just 
before a summons was issued because of his failure to complete this work. 
Ernst also questioned Galindez' financial activities as leader of the Basque 


government-in-exile, and collector and holder of funds amounting to more than 
$1 million.for that group. 


In Parts IV and V, Ernst discussed various stories as to the whereabouts 
of Galindez and suggested that Galindez might still be alive. He stated that 
“with enough time and money an objective further investigation would in our 
opinion locate Galindez dead or alive...."" Ernst supported his findings with 
a substantial number (53) of exhibits. 
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The report brought forth many heated reactions. Nicolds Silfa, member of 
the exiled Partido Revolucionario Dominicano, denounced the assertions as a 
“shameless attempt to deceive the public." From Murphy's home town of Eugene, 
Oregon, Representative Charles 0. Porter dismissed the report as a biased 
"lawyer's brief for a client" instead of the "objective appraisal" Ernst had 
promised. There were inaccuracies, he said, and he noted that Ernst had 
failed to bring up any new witnesses. For example, Ernst did not know or 
failed to report that Murphy's plane had an extra gas tank, so that there was 
no refueling problem. Porter concluded it was "fantastic" to believe there 
was no evidence to link Trujillo with the disappearance of Galindez or Murphy. 


Life called it a "costly whitewash of black charges," and stated that 
Stein told Life after the report was issued that he had made an error, and 
that Murphy had arrived at Tamiami Airport at 4:30 or 5:00 p.m. and not at 
3:00 p.m. 


José Antonio de Aguirre, President of the Basque Government -in-Exile, 
again stated the money entrusted to Galindez had been fully accounted for. 
Juan Ofiatibia who had taken over Galindez' job stated he was collecting only 
from the United States and not for the Western Hemisphere as Galindez was 
doing. Therefore, his funds were naturally smaller. Time reviewed the re- 
port, indicating that it was no more than a paid job for which Trujillo 
doubtless would cheerfully foot the $160,000 bill. 


+ Then on June 22 the Justice Department released a notebook, flight- 
logbook, and a yellow sheet of paper covered with notes in Murphy's hand- 
writing as documents belonging to Murphy. State Department consular officials 
had found them in a steel file in Murphy's Dominican Republic apartment. 
Galindez' name was written in the notebook and on the sheet of paper. An ap- 
parent chronicle of events written on the paper mentioned several names 
involved, plus an itinerary similar to the alleged flight. A timetable of a 
flight to the Dominican Republic corresponded to the alleged flight, but it 
was dated one week earlier. However, the date listed was incorrect, accord- 
ing to Sgt. Harold French, who stated that at that time Murphy was in | 
Washington, D.C., with him. Apparently Murphy deliberately set it a week 
earlier to cover his movements. 


The documents were released to Representative Porter who again demanded 
that U.S. authorities go to the Dominican Republic to question Arturo 
Espaillat, ex-consul general in New York and now a cabinet member, whose name 
appeared in Murphy's notes, and whom Murphy called a friend, although 
Espaillat denied knowing him. 


Germ4n E. Ornes, ex-editor of El Caribe, who left the Dominican Republic 
in 1955 because of differences with General Trujillo, and whose name appeared 
with Galindez' in Murphy's notes, identified three persons referred to in 
Murphy's notes as aides of General Trujillo. Antonio Bdéez was identified as 
an assistant air attaché in the Dominican Embassy in Washington, D.C., 
Commodore Emilio Cortenas as Undersecretary of the Armed Forces, and Emilio 
Ferndndez as assistant military attaché living in Washington, D.C., at the 
time Murphy disappeared. Ornes later stated that his book, Little Caesar of 
the Caribbean, which Nelson published in New York in June, was not his final 
word on the Trujillo regime; another volume was on its way. 
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Cuban military intelligence disclaimed any knowledge of Murphy's having 
landed in Cuba. Mrs. Virginia Wulfing declared that trickery was used to 
obtain the document signed by her and inserted in the Ernst report. She re- 
stated that her father told her the flight took place on March 12, 1956. The 
three individuals who got her to sign were identified as Francis X. Grottano, 
Ernst's investigator, William Richter, lawyer and notary public, and George 
Mattson, Daily News photographer. 


To Porter's telegram bidding Ernst to study the new evidence, he stated 
he had studied the contents of the "new evidence" during his investigation but 
implied they were unimportant in the light of other facts. He concluded that 
he would take up the matter when he returned from his vacation in July. 


Meanwhile Lt. General Rafael ("Ramfis"') Trujillo, Jr., was astounding the 
U.S. public with antics surpassing those of his fellow countryman, Porfirio 
Rubirosa. To protests concerning his lavish spending on movie actresses Kim 
Novak, Zsa Zsa Gabor, and Joan Collins, while the United States was spending 
$600,000 on military aid to the Dominican Republic, "Ramfis" repeated that his 
money came out of the family fortune and not from U.S. aid (Har, XI: 261). 
The New York Herald Tribune was criticized for ignoring young Trujillo's 
antics, and on June 8 published a special section financed by Generalissimo 
Rafael Trujillo, Sr., entitled "Dominican Republic Progress Report." It 
included a letter of felicitations by U.S. Ambassador Joseph S. Farland which 
brought forth many protests against this quite unnecessary flattering of a 
Caribbean dictator by an American Ambassador. 


At the end of his ten-month course at the U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, Lt. General "Ramfis" Trujillo, Jr., 
was informed he would be given only a certificate of attendance, this un- 
flattering award being explained by his frequent and prolonged absences during 
the last two months. At this news, Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo, Sr., 
declared that the good neighbor policy had suffered a fatal blow and added 
that "a diploma granted by a military school which had been converted into a 
political tool at the service of passions and interests foreign to its purely 
technical mission cannot constitute an honor to anyone." 


In response to criticisms in the United States over military aid received 
by the Dominican Republic and the Army School's refusal to grant Lt. Gen. 
Trujillo, Jr.,a diploma, the Dominican Congress met in special session and 
voted to give up U.S. military aid. It voted also to end agreements with the 
United States on the operation of a missile-tracking range and radar stations 
on Dominican Republic territory. Thirty Dominican officers studying in U.S. 
military institutions were ordered to return to the Dominican Republic immedi- 
ately. However, President Héctor B. Trujillo stated that the Dominican 
Republic would continue to fulfill its responsibilities for defense. In ex- 
plaining the withdrawal of Dominican cadets, President Trujillo stated that 
cadets in France, Italy, Spain, Panama, Peru, and Venezuela had also been 
ordered home as part of what he dismissed as a "reorganization." General- 
issimo Trujillo named "Ramfis" to the new post of Head of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and promoted him to the rank of full General. In the meantime, the 
Trujillo yacht, Angelita, arrived in Los Angeles harbor, and was making news 
by its classification as a "warship" in order to save young Trujillo a $380 
harbor fee, as well as by the continued antics of "Ramfis" and his friends. 
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The possibility of reopening Dominican-Argentine relations was being 
considered by Argentina in June. Shortly after this disclosure, the Domini- 
can Republic refused a re-entry permit to Pablo Vicente, one of Juan D. 
Perén's supporters, after he left for Argentina. Perdén himself stated on 
June 21 that he intended to remain in the Dominican Republic. Indeed, there 
was practically no other country willing to receive him. 


In May the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) made 
public a report of an investigation made in 1957, which disclosed the exist- 
ence of forced labor in the Dominican Republic; it had been held back in hopes 
of winning Generalissimo Trujillo's cooperation (HAR, XI: 207). In June a 
formal request was made to Trujillo to establish complete union rights in the 
Dominican Republic. Generalissimo Trujillo did not reply but announced plans 
for a six-month vacation beginning June 20. He closed his private office and 
turned the National Palace over to his brother, President Héctor. 


Exports and tourism were below the 1957 level for the first quarter; 
however, 1957 was a record year in exports, and world prices were higher. 
Despite a drought, farm prospects were good, and sugar and coffee production 
were expected to top 1957 (HAR, XI: 261). 


PUERTO RICO 


Vice President Nixon's enthusiastic remarksabout Puerto Rico (HAR, XI: 
262), following his recent South American tour, prompted a number of compli- 
mentary articles praising its outstanding economic development and the 
stability of its democratic government. This publicity and recognition pro- 
vided an opportunity for Governor Luis Mufoz Marin to suggest means by which 
other Latin American areas might achieve similar ends. In an interview with 
Donald Robinson of Look magazine, Mufioz Marfn reviewed his previous remarks on 
the subject (HAR, XI: 149, 262) and recommended a six-point program of 
additional U.S. loans, reduction of U.S. tariffs wherever possible, broader 
government and private enterprise programs, establishment of a common market 
in Latin America, clearer distinction between democratic and dictatorial 
governments on the part of the United States (HAR, XI: 149), and increased 
communications to explain the United States. and its motives in Latin America. 


Mufioz Marin's proposals were supported by Puerto Rican Under-Secretary of 
State Arturo Morales Carrién. In the course of meetings with U.S. Department 
of State and International Cooperation Administration (ICA) representatives in 
Washington, he reiterated the need for a more "active role" for Puerto Rico in 
the preparation of Latin American assistance programs. Morales Carrién 
declared that Puerto Rico could serve as a practical example of what might be 
accomplished by an efficient Point Four program. Definite interest in the 
Governor's proposals was reported, and, in view of Puerto Rico's achievements, 
more consideration would probably be given to Mufioz Marfin's recommendations. 


Recognition of the accomplishments of Mufioz Marfn by University President 
Jaime Benitez seemed temporarily to overshadow the feud that has existed 
between the two (HAR, X: 418). Benitez praised the Governor with these 
words: "The exceptional task realized by the Governor has shown Puerto Ricans 
that the government justifies its program by the manner in which it removes 
social evils and rectifies injustices." 
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The public hearings of the Puerto Rican Civil Rights Commission featured 
accusations, refutations, and recommendations. Carlos Romdn Benitez and 
Hipélito Marcano of the Partido Popular Democrético and Jestis M. Altieri of 
the Partido Estadista Republicano charged that the Puerto Rican press was 
anti-labor, expressed the opinions of its editors and publishers, and repre- 
sented business and government interests. In answer to the charges, 
journalist Rafael Torres Mazzorana stated that accusations must be specific 
to prevent the abuse of the commission's function. He added that freedom of 
the press was limited only by editorial policies and that organs used by 
business must in turn protect those interests. Marfa Arroyo de Colén, presi- 
dent of the Teacher's Association, testified that neither she nor the 
organization had received directives regarding the promulgation of political 
propaganda of any type at the University of Puerto Rico, as certain conserva- 
tive papers charged. The setting up of civil rights committees on the 
district level was recommended by the commission. 


Savings deposits continued to rise with the total exceeding by $21 mil- 
lion the $121 million reported in the first quarter of 1957. Personal family 
incomes were calculated to have risen from the $300-a-year level a few years 
earlier to $2,500 per family; the per capita income: was given as $443, ex- 
ceeded in Latin America only by Venezuela at about $800. The price index for 
food was reported lower in Puerto Rico than in the United States. Although 
60% of the food consumed was imported, the cost rose only 2.3%, as compared 
with 7% for the continental United States. 


Allied Paper Corporation of Chicago began work on its third factory on 
the island; Circuit Components, an electronics firm, planned to manufacture 
telephone parts. Sunscreen Corporation opened its plant for the manufacture 
of metal screens, and four other metal working plants producing magnetic wire, 
screws, cooking utensils, and chrome dinette sets were established. In six 
years the export of plastics had increased 20 times in value to reach the 
$13.5 million mark. 


Because of the growing traffic demand, Pan American Airways again in- 
creased its New York to San Juan service to provide two daily round trips. 
Flights from Miami to San Juan have reached 42 per week. 


The University of Puerto Rico and the Atomic Energy Commission decided to 
establish a nuclear training center at the cost of $2.8 million. Plans 
included the construction of a 1,000 kilowatt reactor, numerous laboratores 
and provisions for possible expansion into the investigation of the biological 
and medical application of atomic energy. Appearing before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy in Washington, Sol Luis Descartes, director of the Water 
Resources Authority, asked that the committee study and recommend congressional 
authorization of a new-type nuclear power plant on the island. The proposed 
plant would have a capacity of 15,000 kilowatts for an initial outlay of 
$12 million. A similar project was rejected last year. 


Tko members of the Roman Catholic Church banned the use of contraceptive 
pills on physical and moral grounds. Dr. John Cavanaugh, ex-president of the 
Psychiatric Association, stated that the pills might have ill effects. Mon- 
signor Irving Le Blanc, Director of Family Welfare, declared that any means 
used to prevent conception was against the natural law and Catholic practices. 
Experiments have proven the pills as effective as éther contraceptive methods. 
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GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Political activity was focused on the continuing search for a coalition 
candidate acceptable to all the principal parties. Provisional President 
Wolfgang Larrazdbal was being mentioned more and more frequently as a possible 
candidate. At a press conference early in June, Larrazdbal insisted that his 
government would carry out free elections and that his personal wish was that 
no representative of the Armed Forces be a candidate for the presidency. How- 
ever, when asked if he would accept a draft as a sole candidate of the several 
parties, he replied that he could hardly refuse. The apparent inconsistency 
in Larrazd4bal's statements was interpreted as a shrewd political maneuver to 
avoid committing himself prematurely. Consequently there was considerable 
worry among regular party groups that the Provisional President might be pre- 
paring to exchange the temporary nature of his position for a permanent one. 
The parties felt their worries were justified, for Larrazd4bal pointedly 
avoided imposing restrictions on Venezuela's growing Communist Party. The 
situation seemed even more doubtful because the cabinet, reorganized in the 
crisis of late May, retained many of the old left-wing personalities of the 
previous cabinet. Many then concluded that Larrazdbal was attempting to 
preserve his popularity at all costs by refusing to take a stand against the 
increasing leftist-nationalist movement in Venezuela. However, at a subse- 
quent press interview, he repeated that he would not be a candidate in the 
presidential elections. He pointed out that the recently ratified electoral 
statute expressly provided that the candidates for the presidency must be 
nominated by the political parties. He added that the government junta was 
not a political party and would not allow any of its members to seek nomi- 
nation. "My ambition as well as that of my colleagues is to end this work 
upon the election and inauguration of our successors," he said. Although the 
principal political parties began conferences early in June in an attempt to 
agree upon the long-sought coalition candidate for President, by month's end 
no solution was yet in sight. There were rumors of an alliance between Acciédn 
Democrdtica and the Comité para la Organizacién de Elecciones Independientes 
(COPEI, i.e., the Christian Socialist Party, or Catholic Action group), in 
which the two parties would coordinate their efforts to back the candidacy of 
Rafael Caldera of COPEI for the presidency. Jévito Villalba, leader of the 
Unidén Republicana Democrdtica (URD), apparently sensing the disadvantage of 
an alliance between these parties which would set up a rival candidate, re- 
versed his earlier policy and denounced the idea of a single candidate. He 
proposed that the political parties form a national government which would 
divide power and represent the interests of all the major parties. Villalba 
had previously called for a postponement of the tentative November election 
until February 1959, probably in order to have more time to gather strength 
for his party. He realized that URD would need a great number of neophytes to 
counterbalance the popularity of Accidédn Democrética and COPEI, especially if 
the latter parties should form the prospective alliance. 


Notwithstanding the rumors and doubts of others, in New York on June 25 
Rafael Caldera declared that he was certain a coalition candidate would be 
found and that the major parties would back him in the election. He admitted 
that there were serious obstacles to finding a candidate acceptable to all, 
but he was optimistic that those obstacles would be removed. He emphasized 
that he considered the re-establishment of constitutional government in 
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Venezuela depended upon a workable coalition government of all the major par- 
ties except the Communists. Caldera was returning to Venezuela from Geneva, 
where he served as chairman of the Venezuelan delegation to the Conference of 
the International Labor Organization. 


The government junta announced on June 2 that it had canceled the diplo 
matic passports issued to ousted President Marcos Pérez Jiménez and his chief 
aides, ex-Security Police chief Pedro Estrada and Interior Minister Laureano 
Vallenilla Lanz, when they went into exile after the January revolution. The 
passports had become a source of great embarrassment to the Larrazdbal regime 
because most anti-American Venezuelans had been condemning the United States 
relentlessly for receiving the hated exiles. The Foreign Ministry admitted 
reluctantly after heavy prodding from the press that the Larrazdbal regime 
itself had issued the passports which had enabled the ex-dictator and his 
friends to find asylum in the United States. As if to save face, the govern- 
ment shortly thereafter announced that property belonging to Pérez Jiménez 
officials worth an estimated $200 million was being attached. It was also 
announced that indictments against Pérez Jiménez and his henchmen would be 
completed and would clear the way for extradition of the principals to face 
charges. In the meantime a controversy arose in the United States over the 
status of Pérez Jiménez in the country. To those who clamored for his expul- 
sion, the U.S. State Department reported that the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service would make the final decisions in the matter. 


Repercussions of Vice President Nixon's May visit to Venezuela were still 
being felt. The Wall Street Journal warned that the Nixon incident was in- 
dicative of great Communist power in Venezuela and intimated that the 
Larrazdbal government was incapable of coping with the growing leftist 
tendency. Ex-President of Colombia Eduardo Santos declared in a speech in New 
York on June 5 that the anti-Nixon demonstrations were a direct result of U.S. 
indifference toward Latin America. He maintained that the Latin American 
nations had felt a real friendship with the United States during the period of 
President Roosevelt's Good Neighbor Policy. However, according to Santos, the 
present U.S. policy has created an atmosphere of unrest and dissatisfaction 
among the peoples of Latin America. 


Venezuelans have long realized that an effective solution to the one- 
sided oil-financed economy would be industrial diversification. The government 
set up a commission to teach the people the importance of producing and con- 
suming Venezuelan products so that the country would not rely as heavily upon 
foreign trade and oil royalties. The rapidly developing industrial area at 
Puerto Ordaz near the junction of the Orinoco and Caronf rivers was an encour- 
aging factor. Puerto Ordaz is directly north of the Gran Sabana, a vast 
wilderness which contains most of the raw materials needed for heavy industry, 
such as iron, gold, diamonds, bauxite, lead, titanium, and nickel. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been invested in the development of this area, 
which weél could become South America's richest industrial complex. An impor- 
tant event was the initiation of operations at Morén of the huge petrochemical 
industry which was started under the Pérez Jiménez regime (HAR, X: 78, 194). 
The multiphase complex would eventually produce fertilizers, explosives, 
insecticides, synthetic rubber, and plastics. 


In addition to industry, agriculture was receiving more protection and 
stimulus by the government. New cuts in imports of grains were expected to 
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aid the wheat growers. Government funds were also being invested in a plan to 
increase and improve Venezuelan cattle herds. 


The government hired two large Wall Street investment banking firms, Kuhn 
Loeb, and Kidder Peabody, to help it find a way to resolve Venezuela's finan- 
cial problems. The objective is to put the country's economy on an orthodox 
fiscal basis by arranging bank loans to pay off short-term debts. In connec- 
tion with this, the government was preparing its first consolidated budget 
since the ouster of the Pérez Jiménez government. The most important figures 
would be Venezuela's anticipated income from oil earnings, arrived at after 
consultation with the oil companies. 


Carlos Pérez de la Cova, Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons, expressed 
concern over the possibility of new U.S. import restrictions on Venezuelan oil. 
After an interview with U.S. Secretary of State Dulles, he told newsmen that 
he had received assurances that the United States would continue the present 
system of consultations with the Venezuelan Government before taking definite 
action in the matter. Pressures on the Venezuelan oil industry were increas- 
ing the search for remedial measures. It had been speculated previously that 
Venezuela might seek a share of the profits larger than the present 50-50 
split with the oil companies. However, Siro V4zquez, new production co- 
ordinator for Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), said he believed any change 
in the present agreements was unlikely. According to Vdzquez, however, it was 
possible that Venezuela might establish a national oil company similar to 
Iran's, thus preventing future oil concessions. It was considered improbable 
that the government would open bids for new oil concessions before next April, 
when the constitutional government would take over from the provisional 


administration. 


In 1957 the Venezuelan petroleum industry made a net profit of approxi- 
mately $829.5 million, an increase of $160 million over 1956. The government's 
oil income, including concessions payments and corporate income taxes, amounted 
to $1,230 million, as compared to $973.2 million in 1956. The net investment 


of the industry is $2,578 million. 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia struggled heroically to set its political and economic house in 
order. Despite the confidence inspired by the over-all plans of President- 
elect Alberto Lleras Camargo and the guarantees of the governing military 
junta, however, there were still some clouds obscuring the political horizon. 
Violence, the legacy of years of dictatorship, flared up again like a virulent 
disease and threatened to make itself chronic because of the lack of deter- 
mined efforts to exterminate it. At the same time, scoundrels, still to be 
brought to justice for maladministration, waste, and looting the public 
treasury, were making every effort to keep political passions aroused, thereby 
preventing any return to constitutionality. 


During the first five months of 1958 the number of those killed from the 
cruel violence increased appreciably instead of diminishing. The monthly 
record was given as follows: 


January 320 April 490 


February 360 May 520 
March 500 (Figures for June were incomplete) 
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Lleras Camargo explained that the causes for this slaughter lay in the general 
moral, institutional, political, and economic disorder. Others attributed it 
to politics, misery, injustice, the seizure of lands, and the agitation of 
those who would make an organized business from violence. Meanwhile, a strong 
movement was on foot, sponsored by leaders of both major parties, to create a 
joint committee to investigate the terror. Some proposed the creation of a 
new government agency, with the rank of ministry, to rehabilitate the areas of 
turbulence and to assist economically the many displaced persons. 


The ringleaders of the group of military police who tried to overturn the 
government in May (HAR, XI: 267) by setting up another military dictatorship 
remained in the diplomatic sanctuary of embassies in Bogot4 pending a final 
decision regarding their fate. The Colombian Foreign Ministry continued to 
hold that the refugees were not entitled to political asylum because they 
were guilty of the military crime of insubordination. Nevertheless, the 
Embassies of El Salvador, Guatemala, Peru, and Paraguay held their ground, 
asserting that all the provisions of the Inter-American Convention on Asylum 
had been met, and demanding that their wards be given safe-conduct passes. 

The Foreign Ministry reportedly decided to seek an interpretation of the case 
from the Organization of American States (OAS). If the OAS ruled that the men 
should be released, they would be given passes forthwith, and an attempt would 
be made to amend the rules of asylum. If the OAS ruled that they were not 


eligible for asylum, Colombia would demand their release for trial by military 
court. 


The military junta reiterated that it would turn over the government to 
Lleras Camargo as planned on August 8. It stated that it had re-established 
civil rights and carried out the elections, fulfilling its promises and its 
purpose. The junta was acclaimed in a public ceremony in which its consti- 
tutional character as approved by the plebiscite of December 1957 was empha- 
sized, and its role in returning the country to normalcy was praised. The 
Liberal newspaper El Espectador resumed publication. Like El Tiempo, it was 
forced to suspend publication during the regime of ex-dictator Rojas Pinilla; 
it had vowed not to publish again until Colombia had been returned to consti- 
tutional government. Meanwhile, editor Gabriel Cano had been publishing El 
Independiente, just as the Tiempo group had published Intermedio. 


The Liberal Party held a convention in mid-June to demonstrate its com- 
plete unity and to ratify the appointment of Carlos Lleras Restrepo as party 
leader. The latter was installed in office and made a plea that the party 
continue the united civic front in cooperation with the Conservatives which 
had made successful the triumph of their former leader Lleras Camarguv. How- 


ever, no such meeting was attempted by the Conservatives, who remained so 
divided that they knew that it would fail. 


In the midst of his trying responsibilities, President-elect Lleras 
Camargo was forced to undergo an operation for hernia. Although the operation 
was successful and he was soon able to resume the taxing duties preparatory to 
his taking office on August 8, he had to postpone a trip which he had hoped to 
make to Brazil (HAR, XI: 269). The serious illness of his mother also was a 

factor in the necessity for abandoning the trip during June. 


Foreign Minister Carlos Sanz de Santamarfa was enthusiastically received 
in Ecuador where he went to lay the foundations for a new commercial treaty. 
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He suggested that a meeting of the foreign ministers of the American states, 
proposed by several other governments, take place in Quito (see ECUADOR). 


A problem which the newly-elected government would have to face was that 
of dealing with the thousands of decrees enacted by the former dictators. 
Congress, which was to meet on July 20, was reportedly already considering a 
plan that would give power to the President to determine the disposition of 
these laws. Congress envisioned endless debate if the matter were left with 
it, although sooner or later it would be treating many of the same subjects 
in other measures. A National Planning Commission to assist the President in 
the consideration of long-term projects had found much support, and a Liberal- 
Conservative national union group was planning a joint legislative program 
embracing many substantial proposals. 


Economically, despite the successful conclusion of negotiations for U.S. 
loans in excess of $100 million to deal with Colombia's immediate short term 
obligations as reported in May (HAR, XI: 268), there had still not been 
created an atmosphere of complete confidence. The $470 million backlog of 
debt left by the dictatorship of Rojas Pinilla had dealt the country a stun- 
ning blow; this, plus the coffee crisis which saw the slow but continual 
decline in the price of coffee as the peso also declined in the face of a 
rising cost of living, was having serious consequences, especially among the 
salaried and fixed income classes. Both labor and the middle class were 
feeling the increasing pinch; in fact, in numerous places the depression had 
reached the hunger stage, creating an atmosphere favorable to further violence. 


Industry was making very slow headway, in view of credit restrictions, 
limited imports, and lower consumption. At the same time the country found 
itself caught in a vicious circle, with the necessity of stabilizing the 
currency on the one hand and fulfilling the obligations left to it by the 
wasted assets of former years on the other. Organized labor was beginning to 
react. In Cali, 1,500 employees of Croydon, S.A., the U.S. Rubber Co. affili- 
ate, struck for higher wages. The plant, which is 48% U.S. owned, turns out 
about 10,000 U.S. Royal tires per month plus numerous other rubber products 
such as shoes, raincoats, foam rubber, and tile flooring. 


In finance, the peso declined to 7.90 per dollar as compared to 7.68 at 
the end of May, betraying the current uneasiness concerning possible develop- 
ments which might occur before Congress convenes on July 20 or before.the 
inauguration of Lleras Camargo on August 8. 


ECUADOR 


In a calm congressional election on June 1, the government of President 
Camilo Ponce Enriquez suffered a minor setback. His Conservative right wing 
coalition was left with 36 deputies. Opposition parties garnered 36 to 38 
seats. This included 9 Independents, 8 Confederacién de Fuerzas Populares 
(CFP) members, and 26 Liberal and Socialist Party members of different shades. 
The Liberals are still split into three factions. The significant figure was 
perhaps that of the nine Independents who might vote with the government and 
give it the necessary majority. Ponce Enrfquez expressed satisfaction with 
the results of the election, adding that it was customary for a government to 
lose support at a by-election. Referring to the growth of the CFP contingent, 
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he declared that "totalitarian bossism" will never take over in Ecuador. Two 
thirds of the so-called "totalitarian bosses" were returned from Guayaquil. 


Fewer than half of the voters turned out. La Prensa rejoiced in the fact that 
not one Communist was elected. 


Still protesting innocence and swearing to vindicate himself and his 
honor, Lt. Colonel Alejandro Agurto Alvarez was condemned to life imprisonment 
by a military tribunal. He stood accused as a traitor for delivering 'docu- 
ments affecting the security of his country" to unspecified "foreign powers," 
although obviously Peru was meant. The same court declared it had no juris- 
diction to try Lieutenant Isaac César Cevallos Zapata, who was included in the 
case as having collaborated with Lt. Colonel Agurto Alvarez. Lieutenant 
Cevallos Zapata was a former Peruvian Air Attaché in Ecuador. The Peruvian 
Ambassador in Quito absolved his former aide, claiming as proof of innocence 


that Cevallos Zapata was out of the country on the date of an alleged meeting 
between the two officers. 


Colombian Foreign Minister Carlos Sanz de Santamaria arrived in Quito to 
discuss commercial trade treaties with his Ecuadorean counterpart, Carlos 
Tovar. There were widespread doubts that any treaty could be signed before 
certain problems between the two nations were cleared up. One major Ecua- 
dorean complaint was that millions of sucres worth of contraband annually was 
allegedly passing over the border from Colombia. In an effort to halt this, 
the Treasury Ministry proposed a campaign against smuggling on this border. 
The plan would include stricter customs at normal entry points, plus mobile 
units to patrol roads and passes situated off the main highways. The upshot 
of the Colombian minister's visit was the formation of a commission with three 
representatives from each country to study the economic development of the two 
countries in order to make the proposed treaty adaptable to their mutual inter- 
ests. Incidentally, a delegation of Mexican bankers also arrived in Quito and 
began conversations aimed at increasing trade between the two countries. 


Ecuadorean businessmen continued voicing complaints over the economic 
outlook of the country. The textile industry claimed it has suffered from 
competition with contraband imports; industry representatives were unhappy 
over the government's continued tight credit policy; the owners of the largest 
flour mill were also unhappy over the government's policy (HAR, XI: 270); 
leather manufacturers were discouraged over the lack of customs protection and 
the importation of synthetic goods; and banana producers foresaw a setback in 
exports. In view of decreased banana exports, the Banco de Fomento agreed to 
loan $100,000 to the Ecuadorean Banana Industry, S.A. for the purchase of new 
machinery to develop and produce derivative products. 


Of great interest to businessmen particularly and the Republic in general 
was the $13 million loan granted by the World Bank for the construction of a 

new port at Guayaquil. This long-standing Ecuadorean dream was expected to be 
a reality within three or four years. 


President Ponce Enriquez squelched rumors that the Eleventh Conference of 
American States might be postponed. The conference is scheduled to be held in 
Quito in late 1959 or early 1960; the agenda would concentrate on the pro- 
tection of human rights on the American continent. 
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Ex-President Galo Plaza accepted U.N. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold's 
invitation to serve as chairman of the U.N. observer committee which visited 
Lebanon. The committee's negative report regarding Syrian (i.e., Nasser 
Egypt) infiltration was widely criticized. Many felt that the inspection was 
inadequate, and some sources suspected that the report of "no infiltration" 
was the result of a deal between Hammarskjold and Nasser. The suspected 
bargain: If Nasser were not condemned, he would quietly pull out and save 
face; however, if he were condemned, he threatened to intervene actively. 

Galo Plaza's mission in Lebanon was much criticized on the basis of these 
rumors. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


On May 30 Peru's cabinet headed by Premier Manuel Cisneros Sanchez re- 
signed. It was the fourth such crisis to occur during Manuel Prado's 
presidency since July 28, 1956. The appointment of First Vice President Luis 
Gallo Porras to the premiership met with general approval at home and abroad, 
because of his wide political and administrative experience. The 64-year-old 
Vice President and Premier, a wealthy man, made his fortune in industry, 
agriculture, and banking. He has held several public offices including the 
mayorship of Lima. On one occasion he publicly expressed criticism of the 
United States' present political policies concerning Peru, but in general he 
is not regarded as anti-American, and the question of relations with the 
United States was not a major issue in the cabinet change. In setting up his 
new cabinet, Gallo Porras sought what he termed men of "work and action." 
Several former cabinet members were retained. Gallo Porras himself assumed 
the post not only of Vice President and Premier but also of Minister of the 
Treasury and Commerce. This multiplicity of governmental positions for one 
man, however capable he might be, was without precedent in Peru. In addition 
the cabinet included: Foreign Affairs, Rail Porras Barrenechea (incumbent) ; 
Education, Jorge Basadre (incumbent); Labor and Indian Affairs, Antonio 
Pinilla (incumbent); Health, Francisco Sd4nchez Moreno (incumbent); Agriculture, 
Enrique Labarthe (incumbent); War, General Alejandro Cuadra Rabines (incum- 
bent); Navy, Rear Admiral Guillermo Tirado; Air, General Manuel Polidoro 
Garcia (incumbent); Justice, Luis Montoya Manfredi; Interior and Police, Carlos 
Carrillo Smith; Development and Public Works, Eduardo Dibés Dammert. The new 
cabinet was sworn in on June 10, and in general news comments were favorable to 
the cabinet as a whole. The retention of Minister of Education Jorge Basadre 
was generally approved. According to the June 23 issue of the Mexican news- 
magazine Tiempo, Jorge Basadre was asked to continue to serve by the political 
parties, the press, and even by President Manuel Prado himself. 


In his letter to President Manuel Prado accepting the premiership, Luis 
Gallo Porras expressed the view that many of Peru's problems could not be 
solved locally, and that immediate prospects for better times were not 
favorable; that the decline in exports and the reduced prices at which they 
sell, would hurt both individual and governmental incomes; and that, unless 
wise corrective measures were effected, unemployment would result. To help 
circumvent these evils, he recommended a development program of highway con- 
struction, irrigation projects, and low-cost housing. He urged in addition 
that attempts be made to curb additional wage increases, that more harmony 
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prevail in labor-management relations, and that Peruvians buy essential 
rather than luxury items during the present crisis. 


The solution of the cabinet crisis coincided with a radical settlement of 
President Prado's long-standing domestic problem which had become a public 
issue in conservative Peru. The 69-year-old President had his marriage to 
Enriqueta Garland, the mother of his two grown children, annulled by the 
Church. Having cast off the woman with whom he had been married for forty 
years (although he some years ago obtained a civil divorce) he married 
Clorinda Malaga, a Lima socialite and member of a wealthy mining family, who 
had been his companion for several years. She is fifty-two. Although Prado 
utilized the good offices of the Catholic Church for both the annullment and 
remarriage, and also had the Church's assurances of the legitimacy of his 
children, a goodly number of Peruvians disapproved. It was reported by El 
Comercio that five thousand women of Lima paraded past the presidential 
palace, chanting hymns protesting the Church's and the President's flaunting 
of the sanctity of marriage as they saw it. Later explanations by the Church 
for its position were unconvincing. 


The unfortunate Nixon incidents at Lima's San Carlos and Catholic Uni- 

versities were really blessings in disguise, according to comments which 
were still emerging from both the United States and Peru. There seemed to be 
complete accord that Nixon's prestige did not suffer in spite of his rude 
reception. Four of the fourteen persons imprisoned for participation in the 
Nixon attack were released on June 3, among them the secretary-general of the 
Communist Party in Peru, Raul Acosta Salas. Apropos of the Nixon affair, 
. Pedro Beltran, editor of La Prensa of Lima, and Galo Plaza, former President 
of Ecuador, shared a TV discussion on inter-American affairs on the CBS net- 
work on June 15, with Samuel Waugh, president of the Export-Import Bank and 
Herbert Matthews of the New York Times. 


On the economic front, International Trade Review for June showed U.S. 
exports to Peru off 15% as compared with the first half of 1957. There had 
been much concern for many months both in Peru and in the United States con- 
cerning proposed protective tariffs for U.S. lead and zinc (HAR, X: 374, 426, 
676; XI: 157). Selfishly or perhaps realistically, the U.S. producers of 
these metals demanded the restoration of the full tariffs or the introduction 
of quotas. Some would like to see government subsidies for stockpiling them, 
such as the proposed stockpiling: of 150,000 tons of copper at 27 1/2¢ a lb. 
proposed by the administration but for which congress had not as yet voted 
funds. The U.S. administration would prefer stockpiling or price-supports for 
U.S. producers, since it realized that increased tariffs or quotas would 
alienate and weaken countries like Peru. The Peruvian producers loudly de- 
nounced the proposed tariff increases ag a threat to the health of Peruvian 
economy. 


In spite of the losses in Peruvian trade with the United States, strikes, 
and other internal disorders caused by the recession, the sol ceased to fall 
in value and seemed to be steady at 23.9 to the dollar. In a sort of "pot and 
kettle" move, Peru itself passed a new law raising import duties on foreign 
items. The law called for duty charges of 50% on general merchandise and 100% 
on luxury items. Certain so-called luxury items such as TV transmitters, 
parts, and accessories were exempt in order to encourage the growth of that 
industry in Peru. Industries, as well as hydroelectric and irrigation 
projects, and airlines, were hampered, according to reports in many newspapers, 
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by the government-approved wage increases. The bank employee strike, whose 
participants profited from the wage increases, had a depressive effect on the 
money market. It was reported that heavy withdrawals had occurred and that 
normal collections had been slowed. 


BOLIVIA 


Labor unrest, intra-party conflict, and continuing economic problems made 
a disturbing background for the congressional elections to be held on July 20 
to select one third of the senators and one half of the deputies. In the area 
of Milluni, near La Paz, miners supposedly sent by Juan Lechin, leader of the 
Sindicato Nacional de Mineros, clashed with miners who were partisans of 
President Herndn Siles Zuazo. Four of the men were killed, two having been 
decapitated. Other mining leaders who opposed the President, in addition to 
Lechin, were Mario Torres and Sinforoso Cavera. It was speculated that this 
disturbance was a spreading of the unrest in the Sindicato Nacional de Mineros 
from which some miners withdrew in April to form their own pro-government 
organization, the Bloque Reorganizador. This group, numbering about 12,000 
(about one fifth of the membership of the Sindicato), came mainly from the tin 
mines of Huanuni and Colquiri in the Oruro area (HAR, X: 391). 


At one time early in June, Bolivia was virtually without means of com- 
munication when a strike of postal and telegraph workers was added to the 
printers' strike which left the country without newspapers. The end of the 
strike of the postal and telegraph employees, who returned to work after 
three weeks without gaining a salary increase, was a victory for Siles Zuazo, 
who, in a message to the people, had appealed for an understanding of the 
current economic difficulties which he blamed on the world crisis and on the 
decline of tin, lead, and zinc prices. He pointed out that the 100% wage 
increase demanded by Communist-dominated groups would result in the boli- 
viano's decline from 8,890 to 20,000 to the dollar and would completely upset 
the government's stabilization plan. 


The President offered two possible solutions to the economic problem: 
increased aid from the United States or Russia's ceasing to dump its tin produc- 
tion on the world market. The latter was probably a faint hope, since the 
reasons for Russia's increased tin exports were not known; equally unknown 
was the Russian answer to an invitation to join the International Tin Council. 
Siles Zuazo was probably on firmer ground when he added that the expected 
increase in oil production would help overcome the country's difficulties. 


As rumors of the possibility of a split in the Movimiento Nacional 
Revolucionario (MNR) continued, there was speculation about the return to La 
Paz of ex-President Victor Paz Estenssoro, now serving as Ambassador in 
London. He declared in May that he was returning to participate in the 
biennial convention of the party, that there was no disagreement within the 
party over the objectives of the revolution, and that there were naturally 
differences over the course of action to be followed. Some conjectured that 


Paz Estenssoro might be considering a second presidential term two years from 
now. 


Changes in personnel in government and party posts undoubtedly aided the 
spread of rumors concerning the MNR. At the end of May, José Cuadros Quiroga, 


\ 
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who had been accused of conspiring against the regime, resigned as Minister of 
the Interior. Mario Diez de Medina became Minister of National Defense. It 
was expected that Carlos Morales Guillén, who had held that post, would be 
appointed Ambassador to Brazil. Federico Alvarez Plata was chosen executive 
secretary of the national committee of the MNR. 


The "state-of-siege" which was declared in May, after the Falange- 
inspired uprisings in Santa Cruz, was ended on June 21 and constitutional 
guarantees were re-established. A few days later the government decreed a 
general amnesty for political exiles and freedom for political prisoners. The 
amnesty was to be effective on June 20 in accordance with a law which states 
that there can be neither exiles nor political prisoners within one month of 
elections. 


The electoral board decided that only five parties would be allowed to 
present candidates for the July 20 elections: the Movimiento Nacional Re- 
volucionario (MNR), now in power and considered left of center; the Partido 
Popular Revolucionario, and the Partido Obrero Revolucionario, both of which 
are on the extreme left; the Falange Socialista and the Partido Social 
Cristiano, which are on the right. Siles Zuazo and Paz Estenssoro won another 
victory when the leftist faction of the MNR failed to nominate their own 
candidates and annotinced that they would support the official candidates. 


Petroleum news seemed to support Siles Zuazo's optimism in that area. 
Chaco Petroleum, S.A., owned by a consortium headed by the Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Company (HAR, X: 428), started drilling in southern Bolivia, a 
short distance to the north of Argentina's two major fields, the Madrejones 
and the Campo Durdé4n. Word from Rio de Janeiro concerning the Brazilian- 
Bolivian oil negotiations was that all private companies applying for con- 
cessions in the area which Bolivia had designated for oil exploitation by 
Brazil must be Brazilian, with only Brazilian and Bolivian stockholders; 
companies must have a minimum capital of 300 million cruzeiros, and such 
companies must meet the conditions set down by Bolivian law. 


Bolivia was about to resume interest payments on the debt of $56,278,000 
in dollar bonds which had been in default since 1931. The Bolivian Ambassador 
to the United States, Victor Andrade, finally signed the agreement which was 
drawn up in 1957 (HAR, X: 318). 


Bolivian jokes about the unpaved streets of Santa Cruz de la Sierra may 
soon be forgotten as the public works committee of that city invited bids 
for studies of a plan for a water supply, a sewer system, electric power and 
telephone systems, distribution of gas, and street paving. 


CHILE 


Excitement, vituperation, and a measure of violence infused the presi- 
dential campaign as the September elections drew nearer. An indoor rally 
for right-wing candidate Jorge Alessandri underwent repeated tear-gas bomb- 
ings. Alessandristas, for their part, were charged with attacking a Frente 
de Accién Popular (FRAP--Popular Action Front) sound truck and stoning the 
offices of the pro-FRAP newspaper La Gaceta. These acts of violence moved 
92-year-old José Cardinal Caro to igsue a plea for moderation. The Catholic 
Church, he said, favored electoral peace, but no particular candidate. 
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The candidate of the leftist (primarily Socialist and Communist) FRAP, 
Socialist Salvador Allende, and centrist candidates Radical Luis Bossay and 
Christian Democrat Eduardo Frei were "ganging up" on Conservative Alessandri. 
These candidates directed their campaign barbs at Alessandri and not at each 
other. Frei described Allende as his respected friend and colleague, while 
the left wing within the Radical Party reportedly favored abandoning Bossay 
for Allende. A scheduled nationwide meeting of Radical representatives was 
postponed, presumably to forestall a clash of pro- and anti-Bossay forces 
within the party. Radical doubts about Bossay's chances of victory (few 
believed he could win) were played upon by the Communists, who called for the 
Radicals and Christian Democrats to drop their candidates in favor of Allende. 
This action was taken without the prior consent of the Socialists within the 
FRAP, who criticized the Communists for acting independently and denounced 
the idea of a compromising agreement with the centrists which would be the 
price for the withdrawal of their candidates. But the Communists continued to 
stress joint electoral efforts with the centrist parties which a high Chilean 
Communist official called part of "the left"; he said the centrist parties 
were separated from the left only by "small differences."' Meanwhile, El 
Mercurio editorialized desperately to prevent the isolation of Alessandri 
from the centrists, claiming that in political and economic matters there 
were "no irreconcilable points of view" separating Alessandri, Frei, and 
Bossay. This contention was rather beside the point inasmuch as the centrist 
parties had already joined the FRAP in a majority centrist-leftist parlia- 
mentary bloc (HAR, XI: 159, 219, 274) which would probably name the next 
President. No candidate was expected to receive an absolute majority of 
votes, and the constitution prescribed in that case selection of the President 
by Congress. Radical Juan Luis Maurds, president of the Chamber of Deputies, 
unabashedly proposed that, in the event Alessandri received a plurality of 
votes, the bloc simply, by prior agreement, name the runner-up President. The 
proposal aroused much discussion, but no agreement. The Radical Party high 
command quickly denounced the Maurds suggestion, because it appeared to mean 
certain defeat for its own candidate, Bossay. Some questioned the propriety 
of such a proposal originating with the president of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Backers of Alessandri countered by changing the slant of their radio plugs, 
urging voters to give their candidate an overwhelming majority to preclude 
the next President's selection being the result of contrivance by a temporary 
bloc in Congress. 


Aloof from and disdainful of the four-way race for the presidency, the 
outlawed military lodge "Linea Recta" returned to public life, demanding a 
national movement “above politics" which would squelch congressional ob- 
streperousness in favor of a strong executive. The group chose to make its 
reappearance at a time when Charles de Gaulle's return to power in France was 
a leading concern in the Chilean press. The most notable result was the ap- 
pointment of a prosecutor by the Chilean courts to investigate the activities 
of the organization. Another group being scrutinized by the courts was the 
Chilean Ku Klux Klan, against whom the Circulo Israelita had brought suit. 


The theme of Communists and Communism persisted in various forms through- 
out June. When President Carlos Ibdfiez greeted a delegation of Russian trade 
union officials, he said the question of resumption of Chilean-Russian trade 
and diplomatic relations would be left to his successor. The President told a 
group of visiting Russian journalists, however, that Chile respected their 
country, as evidenced by the presence of a Soviet ship undergoing repairs in a 
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Chilean port. But soon after the vessel, the oceanographic ship "Ob," put to 
sea the Chilean navy reported it was engaging in "strange activities." A 
merchant ship observed the "Ob" firing rocket flares and "naval sources" 
theorized that the "Ob" was signaling to submarines. The theory gained popu- 
larity after fishermen reported having seen a large submarine several hundred 
miles to the north of the "Ob"'s position. Interest subsided after aerial 
reconnaissance failed to detect anything mysterious and the "Ob" sailed off 
to the south en route to Buenos Aires. As the "Ob" departed, anti-Communist 
feeling was rekindled by news of the Soviet execution of Imre Nagy and three 
of his associates. The Christian Democrats, partly to smoke screen their 
embarrassment over having Communist allies in the parliamentary bloc, spear- 
headed a movement to call a special session of Congress to debate the Nagy 
affair. Individual members of all parties in Congress quickly endorsed the 
idea. (The Communist Party members in Congress are not officially listed as 
such.) The Socialist Party went on record against the "odious execution." A 
Conservative-Liberal proposal in the Chamber of Deputies to recommend that 
Russia and Hungary be ousted from the United Nations was voted down, though 
both houses of Congress favored censure of Russia and Hungary in the inter- 
national organization. El Mercurio which had been waging an intensive 
editorial campaign against the FRAP and particularly the Communists since the 
formation of the parliamentary bloc, obliquely used the Nagy issue to justify 
its stand in favor of the retention of the Law for the Defense of Democracy. 
Yet, in a "business is business" vein, little argument was heard that the 
death of the Hungarian leaders was a reason for restricting trade with the 
Soviet bloc. On the contrary, pressure for Chilean-Soviet trade increased. 
The executive board of the Copper Department of the Ministry of Mines recom- 
mended that Chile be allowed to trade freely with all nations of the world. 


President Ibdfiez, with his Minister of Land and Colonization Rail 
Rodrfguez Lazo under fire for alleged irregularities in the subdivision of 
land in Magallanes, incurred further adverse criticism of his cabinet by 
suddenly appointing his personal dentist, Elzo Pertuisset, Minister of Agri- 
culture over the protest of agronomists. It was pointed out that the 
composition of the cabinet was rather strange with a physician as Minister of 
Labor, a dentist, of Agriculture, an Air Force general, of Education, an 


accountant, of Mining, an attorney, of Economy, and a military man, of Public 
Works. 


The Eisenhower administration with the endorsement of U.S. copper mining 
interests announced that it would purchase 150,000 tons of copper over a one- 
year period at a price not exceeding 27.5¢ a pound. The U.S. copper stock- 
piling program, viewed as part of a "new approach to world commodity problems," 
caused the price of copper to increase 1 3/4¢ to 26 1/2¢ a pound, though the 
price later dropped back to 25 1/2¢. Chile was pleased by the U.S. action, 
since it was expected effectively to offset a tax of 1.7¢ on copper brought 
into the United States which would go into effect on July 1. Walter Howe, new 
U.S. Ambassador to Chile (a Ph.D. in Latin American history and the first 
"post Nixon" ambassador appointed to Latin America), announced upon his 
arrival in Santiago that there would soon be a "reasonable solution" advanced 
for the copper problem. The stockpiling decision revealed a few days later 
enabled Howe to begin his ambassadorship in a favorable policy light. Howe's 
arrival was followed shortly by the Klein-Saks mission's departure. The 
mission's contract expired on June 30 though a Klein-Saks adviser was to 
remain in Chile until the end of Ibdfiez' term. The effects of the world 
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commodity recession had undone much of the value of the anti-inflation program 
recommended by Klein-Saks consultants. The cost of living had increased 

12.6% during the first quarter of 1958 as the peso deteriorated in response to 
low copper prices. If the mission could not claim full success, it could at 
least take a part of the credit for the prevention of an even more disastrous 
inflationary spiral. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Reorganization of the executive branch of the government was top news 
during June. After his May inauguration, Frondizi operated with a makeshift 
cabinet while awaiting passage of a definitive statute governing the various 
departments. Congress obliged on June 14, with a law which established 8 min- 
istries and 12 secretariats. The ministries and those named to head them 
were: Foreign Affairs, Carlos A. Florit; Economy, Emilio Donato del Carril; 
Interior, Alfredo Vitolo; Labor, Alfredo Allende; Public Health, Héctor V. 
Noblia; Education and Justice, Luis R. Mackay; Public Works and Services, 
Justo P. Villar; National Defense, Gabriel del Mazo. No significant change 
was made in the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Interior, Labor, Public Health, 
or Education and Justice. The Ministry of the Economy, however, was designed 
tq include the Secretariats of Treasury, Finance, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Industry and Mining, and Energy and Fuels. All but the latter had been 
ministries at one time. Under the Public Works and Services Ministry were 
placed the Secretariats of Public Works, Communications, and Transportation. 


Most significant perhaps was the establishment of a Ministry of National 
Defense with a civilian in charge. The three armed services were thus lowered 
from full cabinet rank for the first time, and the military heads were given 
the rank of Secretary. It was known that the group of younger officers known 
as gorilas were not enthusiastic. They had been fierce partisans in the anti- 
Perén movement, and were highly critical of apparent Frondizi overtures to the 
Peronistas. Frondizi let the military know his willingness to exert his presi- 
dential powers when he placed a reluctant general under house arrest, and 
shipped three other critical officers off to diplomatic posts. 


Apparently War Secretary General Héctor Solanas Pacheco, never too popu- 
lar with the gorilas but firmly loyal to Frondizi, managed to convince his 
military colleagues that the change of status was in the best interest of the 
country. The ex~Provisional President and Vice President, Pedro E. Aramburu 
and Isaac Rojas, also advised fractious officers to do nothing rash, according 
to many reports. 


The opinions of Navy Secretary Admiral Adolfo Estévez and of Air Secre- 
tary Commodore Roberto Huerta were not publicized, and it appeared that 
Frondizi had firm support in these quarters. It was generally agreed, how- 
ever, that the armed services constituted a latent challenge to Frondizi. He 
had been bold in reducing the military to the second echelon; it remained for 
him to convince this traditionally important element that he could govern 
without them. Nor were skeptics certain that the spirit of humble service 
would prevail over military pride. A case in point was the report that 
Argentina had purchased for $5 million the small British aircraft carrier, the 
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"Warrior."' Neither confirmed nor denied by either British or Argentine of- 
ficials, such a purchase could well provoke dissension between the Navy and 
the other services, to say nothing of the problem thus created for the 
Economy Ministry, preoccupied as it was with exchange shortages. 


As had been expected because of the great majority Frondizi's party 

‘held, Congress has supported the President with alacrity. The amnesty law in 
May and the executive reorganization of June, the major pieces of legislation, 
were passed without delay in the form Frondizi desired. In some areas, how- 
ever, Congress could prove embarrassing to the administration. A key factor 
in persuading West Germany to participate in the multilateral trade agreements 
known as the "Paris Club" had been the promise of liberal settlement of German 
claims arising from Argentine confiscation of Axis firms and patents during 
the war. When Frondizi announced that he would liquidate the claims according 
to commitments made by the provisional regime, the Chamber of Deputies went on 
record as unanimously opposed. By month's end it was not yet certain how 
Frondizi would proceed, but it was apparent that Congress would be no mere 
rubber stamp, especially when nationalistic issues were at stake. 


The re-establishment of religious instruction in the public schools of 
Buenos Aires Province caused ’a furor that could have national repercussions. 
The provincial Minister of Education decreed the renewal of religion classes, 
apparently without consulting legislative and professional groups. Spokesmen 
for teachers maintained that the decree was illegal, and threatened a walkout 
if the measure were pushed. To gain Catholic votes Frondizi had made ambigu- 
ous election promises favorable to the establishment of private Catholic 
universities and to the renewal of religious instruction in public schools. 
It was impossible to say if Catholic pressure could prevail on other pro- 
vincial or local governments to reinstitute the religious training periods 
allowed in the public schools during the Perén regime. In any event it was 
certain to become a lively issue. 


César Barros Hurtado presented to President Eisenhower his credentials as 
Ambassador to the United States on June 23. He also delivered a friendly 
personal letter from Frondizi which contained a plea for closer examination of 
inter-American economic relations. Barros Hurtado was satisfied that Eisen- 
hower was cognizant of Latin American problems and shared desires to 
strengthen relations. Frondizi also answered a letter from Brazil's President, 
Juscelino Kubitschek, assuring him that Argentina would view with favor any 
initiatives to strengthen economic ties. Kubitschek's early June letter to 
Eisenhower suggesting something resembling a "Marshall Plan" for Latin America 
(see BRAZIL) appeared to have triggered a barrage of presidential epistles. 


Peronistas were missing no opportunities to publicize themselves. Their 
most recent pretext was the anniversary of the execution of the leaders of the 
abortive June 9, 1956 revolt. Beginning on June 6 with a "march of silence" 
honoring the dead rebels, enthusiasts carried pictures of Perén and placed 
flowers on the statue of the Liberator, José de San Martin. Silence did not 
prevail for long. Anti-Peronistas heckled the marchers with vivas for Aramburu, 
fights began, and the police intervened with tear gas. Even venerable old 
Socialist Alfredo Palacios, seeing the Peronistas go by, organized a spontane- 
ous counter-demonstration. After passions cooled, first aid relieved a multi- 
tude of injuries, and police carted 29 Peronistas off to jail. They were 
freed three days later. 
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On June 9, Peronista demonstrations occurred all over the country. 
Parades, speeches, and religious services were the order of the day. In many 
localities men wearing Alianza Libertadora Nacionalista and Comando Tdctico 
armbands were engaged in keeping order. Police, alerted for any emergency, 
were surprised by this gratuitious help. There was little violence except in 
Mendoza and Cérdoba. Gatherings in many places heard records made by Perén 
which exhorted them to support Frondizi as long as he favored Peronista inter- 
ests, but to oppose him when he ceased to do so. 


Despite the seeming resurgence of Peronismo and its possible threat to 
the stability of Frondizi's government, the provisional regime's prohibition 
against Peronista publications was abolished by Congress. In the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Radical del Pueblo opposition accused a Frondizista deputy, 
speaking in favor of rescinding the prohibition, of being pro-Peronista, and 
walked out before the vote. The Frondizista majority had ample strength to 
pass the bill, however. Thus Frondizi fulfilled another promise--that no 
group would be denied the right to express itself. Incidentally, the Commu- 
nists' tendency to support Frondizi was strengthened by the action, since the 
prohibition, general in nature, had been aimed against them as well as against 
the Peronistas. 


Peronismo created as much stir in the labor movement as elsewhere. A 
demand for the return of Perdén, of the publishing properties he had given 
labor, of Evita's body, of the 1949 Constitution--in short, full Peronismo-- 
was made by the Confederacién General del Trabajo Auténtica (CGTA). This was 
the name adopted by the 62 labor unions still dominated by Peronistas. Small 
hope existed currently that the original Confederacién General de Trabajo 
(CGT), still run by a government-named interventor, could be rebuilt into a 
central organization for all labor groups. The nature of the Peronista 
demands made it clear that there was little room for agreement between the 
Perén-oriented unions and the 32 democratic unions. 


Regardless of their orientation, many unions were making similar wage 
demands. Protest strikes by cooks, waiters, bus drivers, government em- 
ployees, and many others occurred in rapid succession during most of June. 

The principal complaint was that, in spite of the government-ordered wage 
increase of 60% over the levels of February 1956, the rise in the cost of 
living more than offset the increase in pay. The government position was 

that living costs had not increased that much--official figures admitted to 
about 50%. Labor insisted, however, that failure to institute a comprehensive 
price control program would see any gain in wages wiped out before current 
contracts expired. Employers were accused in many cases of not complying with 
the government order, or of using computation formulas which shortchanged the 
workers. Many employers, maintaining that the 60% formula would bankrupt 
them, wondered how demands which ran as high as 100% could possibly be met. 


Frondizi's answer to both workers and employers was much like Aramburu's 
had been. Productivity must increase. Meanwhile, patience and sacrifice on 
the part of every Argentine were essential. It was doubtful that this phi- 
losophy would satisfy anyone; nevertheless strike actions were sporadic and 
local in nature, troublesome but not paralyzing. This was apparently due to 
a general "wait and see" attitude in the labor force, and to restraint on the 
part of many union leaders. It was obvious, too, that jurisdictional dis- 
putes among unions splintered by the Peronista-democratic cleavage was behind 
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several strikes--that of the restaurant and hotel workers, for example. 

Many establishments such as the big City Hotel in Buenos Aires ran advertise- 
ments claiming that wage issues were not at stake; a jurisdictional struggle 
was the reason hotel guests were being inconvenienced. 


The mysterious submarine allegedly contacted by Argentine naval units in 
May continued to inspire conjecture. In Argentina the Chamber of Deputies in 
secret session heard the accounts of naval personnel, but no official state- 
ments were made. Some deputies privately admitted that the Chamber was 
convinced that the sub was Russian. In New York the World Telegram and Sun 
reported that the U.S. Defense Department was highly concerned. According to 
that paper, the Pentagon insisted that the Soviet Union was operating ten subs 
from a base being built in the Antarctic. The Argentine incident was conse- 
quently a foray by one of them to locate hidden anchorages along the Patagonian 
coast, to be used in case of war. This fear did not seem to be shared by the 
U.S. Navy. Newsweek stated that the Navy scoffed at reports that Russia was 
building an Antarctic base. The magazine also said that the Navy insisted 
that the Argentine sub contact report was a fabrication. 


The Soviet Union was apparently making progress in its drive to attract 
Latin American trade. Argentina was to receive one million metric tons of 
Soviet oil in the year beginning July 1, 1958. This oil would come from 
either the Soviet Union or from satellite Rumania, and would amount to about | 
one-seventh of Argentina's annual petroleum imports. The price was figured 
at $2.33 per American barrel of 42 gallons, including freight, and was to be 
of relatively high gravity to avoid complicated reprocessing in Argentine 
refineries. This would amount to about $17 million, which would be paid partly 
by Argentine exports, chiefly wool, and partly by Argentina's favorable trade 
balance with Russia. Western countries, including the United States, made 
competitive bids, some below Russia's; but the Soviet Union's low freight 
charge, which was about one-half the usual rate, made its bid most attractive. 


Vice President Alejandro Gomez hinted that Argentina also was willing to 
relax certain nationalistic stipulations in order to attract foreign aid in 
the exploitation of domestic oil. One of the big difficulties facing the 
prospective investor, however, was the short-term contracts which the Argen- 
tine Government had insisted upon. These contracts gave the government the 
power to dictate where the companies may drill, and when they must get out, 
leaving the equipment behind. Another problem had been the sharing of the oil 
produced. Foreign companies would like to have a 50-50 division, but this had 
not been granted. Whether President Arturo Frondizi would be able success- 
fully to complete any such contracts was a point of discussion, as the renun- 
ciation of his electoral promise to keep private foreign investment out of 
Argentine oil would probably compromise the stability of his newly-established 
government. The U.S. State Department, however, said it was looking into the 
possibility of a change in U.S. foreign policy regarding government -to-govern- 
ment loans to finance official entities such as the Argentine oil monopoly 
Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF). If this were done, it might be the 
“out" Frondizi needed to uphold his electoral pledges. 


The American and Foreign Power Company might soon be rehabilitating its 
multimillion dollar Argentine investment. Company officials said that a 
draft agreement had been reached whereby the holding company was offered a new 
basis for operations in Argentina. In recent years the company had been 


operating at a loss and had been faced repeatedly with hostile government 
policies, including expropriation (HAR, XI: 222). The new plan reportedly 
called for a new hydroelectric plant which would be built and operated by 
Foreign Power's Argentine subsidiary. The company was believed to favor 

this proposal provided the project were adequately financed, and satisfactory 
rates guaranteed. 


URUGUAY 


Uruguay withdrew a premature proposal for an inter-American meeting of 
Finance Ministers. At the same time the Uruguayan Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs announced that Washington Bermidez, Uruguayan representative in the 
Economic Council of the Organization of American States (OAS) and Minister 
to the Uruguayan Embassy in Washington, had made the proposal without 
instruction or authorization from his government. Meanwhile, the Uruguayan 
National Council unanimously passed a decree suspending Washington Bermudez 
from his duties as OAS representative. Subsequently, Bermidez tendered his 
resignation as Minister to the Uruguayan Embassy, and retired to private life 
with a bitter speech denouncing the treatment he had received. 


The Ambassador of Uruguay, Julio A. Lacarte, in a speech before the Los 
Angeles Council on World Affairs, declared that in the American hemisphere it 
is imperative "to look again with critical eyes at all norms and procedures." 
He discussed the plight of the Latin American republics, adding that "when we 
look at the figures of world exports, we find that Latin America is the only 
important zone in the world that has exported less, in value, than in 1956." 


Citing Uruguay as an example, Lacarte pointed out that exports from his 
country to the United States in 1957 amounted to only one tenth of the 1950 
volume, and that as a result Uruguay accumulated in its trade balance with the 
United States a deficit of $79,000,000. "As a consequence," he added, "this | 
year the import permits for purchases in the United States have reached the 
insignificant total af $1,800,000 and this, certainly, is not convenient [sic/ 
for you...nor for us." 


Strikes continued to hamper Uruguay's economy. More than 150,000 
workers struck on June 10 in sympathy with the paper workers who had been on 
strike for four months. This was the third work stoppage in support of the 
paper workers (HAR. XI: 279). The strike affected public transportation, 
newspapers, and the water supply, in addition to paralyzing the port. On 
June 15, at a meeting between delegates representing employers and employees 
of the paper industry, the strike that began on February 8, 1958, finally 
came to an end. It was estimated that 400 days, representing six million 
dollars, had been lost as a result of strikes this year. 


The cost of living index continued to rise in Uruguay at an alarming 
rate. Rent, clothing, and other necessities reached an "arbitrary and abusive 
cost." The following comparison of basic commodity prices clearly shows this 
trend: 


(see next page) 


« 


1955 1958 
bread -36 - 66 
milk .33 42 
rice -46 -60 
sugar -80 
flour -28 .35 
soap -20 - 30 


The price spiral, apparently, was not confined to basic commodities. 
Senator Juan Bautista Lépez Toledo brought to the attention of the Senate the 
acute shortage and high prices of antibiotics and medicines in general. 


Very limited activity was registered in the wool market during the past 
month. Trade sources report that little interest was shown in Uruguayan wool 
by countries other than those in the Communist bloc. Wool declared for 
export during the period between October 1, 1957 and May 17, 1958 totaled 
79,319 bales of greasy and washed wool, and 14,822 bales of wool tops (wool 
which has been scoured, corded, and combed). Of this total only 2,802 bales 
of greasy and washed wool went to the United States. This compared with 
85,833 bales of greasy and washed wool (10,037 bales for the United States) 
and 31,664 bales of wool tops for the previous period of October 1, 1956 to 
May 11, 1957. The total clip for Uruguay this season was estimated at 
209 million pounds. Consequently, on the basis of these figures, over 60% of 
the clip had not been exported. 


Executive vice president of the U.S. National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers Edwin Wilkinson expressed his disagreement with those who claimed 
that the United States extra duty had thrown Uruguay into its worst depression. 
The basic trouble, he maintained, was that Uruguay had been holding its raw 
wool for sale at prices above the world market level. This was done through 


export price controls which resulted in the accumulation of a large amount of 
raw wool. 


He added that the U.S. tariff on wool imported from Uruguay was the same 
as that on wool imported from any other source (25 1/2¢ per clean lb.) and 
that the extra duty on wool tops was imposed, as required by law, to offset 
the Uruguayan subsidy on her tops exports. 


The National Government Council began consideration of an increase in the 
support price of wheat to the producer, from 17.50 to 20 Uruguayan pesos per 
hundred kilos. Uruguay exported approximately 113,448 metric tons of wheat 
and 5,200 metric tons of flour from January through April of 1958. A total of 
135,638 metric tons of wheat and 11,350 metric tons of flour, worth $7,938,000 
and $1,423,000 respectively, were exported during the entire year of 1957. 


The Uruguayan Government was seeking a $65 million loan from the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank to finance purchase of machinery and raw materials, supplies 
of which had dwindled as a result of severe import restrictions imposed by the 
government to conserve foreign exchange. The mission scheduled to discuss the 
loan with American officials in Washington was headed by Mario Fulgraf, vice 
president of the Central Bank of Uruguay. 
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The Uruguayan ANCAP (state petroleum company) tanker "Ancap III" arrived 
in Montevideo with the first shipment of crude oil ever received from Soviet 
Russia. It was loaded at Novorossisk and was part of a total of about 
1,255,000 barrels of crude oil for which the company had made a contract with 
Russia. Hitherto, Uruguay has imported its oil from Venezuela. 


PARAGUAY 


Several news agencies reported on June 16 that the military forces of the 
Paraguayan Government were continuing to fight rebel units in the Parand 
region. Serious incidents were also reported in Asuncién. Travelers coming 
from Asuncién reported, however, that calm prevailed in the capital and other 
points throughout Paraguay. 


The following day the Paraguayan Minister of the Interior, Edgar Insfrd4n, 
called a press conference in Asuncién and denied the alleged insurrection. At 
the same time he censured the Uruguayan radio stations Carve, Ariel, and El 
Espectador, as well as the news agency Agence France Presse, for reporting 
"the news which presented our country in a state of convulsion, and referring 
to imaginary armed clashes and to a chaotic state in this capital." He blamed 
the rumors on a power failure which for 24 hours interrupted telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio communications between Buenos Aires and Asuncién. 


Paraguay ratified the agreement which was signed with Argentina in late 
1957 for the organization of a mixed commission to study the proposed hydro- 
electric power and navigation project on the Paraguay River in the vicinity 
of the Yacyreta Islands, Paraguay, and Apipe, Argentina. Separate studies by 
both Paraguayan and Argentine engineers stressed the importance of this 
project to both countries. It was estimated that it would solve the problem 
of navigation for river boats along the Alto Parand between southern Paraguay 
and the Misiones Province of Argentina by increasing the depth of the river 
to a minimum of three meters. In addition, production of ten million kilo- 
watt hours of electricity per year was anticipated. Most of this energy 
would be absorbed by Buenos Aires, the provinces of Chaco, Corrientes, Entre 
Rios, Santa Fé and by several zones in Paraguay. 


President Stroessner signed the standard agreement guaranteeing the 
investments of the Pure Oil Company in Paraguay against expropriation. The 
Pure Oil Company was planning an initial investment of $3 million for oil 
exploration and related activities in the Chaco area. Plans called for the 
construction of 500 kilometers of secondary roads, of which 200 kilometers 
have been built already, four airports and two exploratory wells of about 
3,000 meters in depth. 


A loan was granted by the Export-Import Bank in Washington to finance 
the lengthening of the runway at Asuncién airport to over a mile to accommo- 
date larger airplanes, including DC-7's. Further extension is planned to 
provide for jets which will soon make their appearance over South American 
skies. 


These increased activities prompted Erich F. Lamb, vice president of the 
J. Henry Schroeder Banking Corporation of New York, to declare that the most 
significant fact in the Paraguayan political picture was the government's 
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willingness, under the direction of President Stroessner, to accept foreign 
capital. 


Dr. Ned Fahs, Director of the Latin American Division and Dr. Mathew 
Kinde, Director of Medicine and Public Health of the Kellogg Foundation, 
visited Asuncién to review the progress of medical education and consider ways 
in which the Foundation might provide financial help. 


BRAZIL 


On June 4, President Juscelino Kubitschek wrote to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower suggesting a revision of inter-American policy which would restore 
hemispheric understanding. Kubitschek's letter, stressing the futility of 
paying mere lip service to friendship with rhetoric and clichés, made no 
specific requests of the United States but urged it to re-examine its ties of 
friendship with Brazil. Kubitschek also asked Americans not to believe that 
the barbaric attacks on Richard Nixon in Lima and Caracas represented Latin 
American public sentiment. Praising the Nixons for their courage and dignity, 
Kubitschek's note to Eisenhower was regarded as significant in content as 
well as timing. 


‘Replying with exemplary speed and courtesy, Eisenhower warmly backed 
Kubitschek's views and suggested consultations between Brazil and the United 
States with a view to approaching other American republics. Eisenhower also 
proposed that Brazil and the United States discuss the problem of implementing 
more fully the Declaration of Solidarity of the Tenth Inter-American Confer- 
ence at Caracas in 1954. This indicated that Eisenhower considered that 
Communist agitators had spearheaded the violence against Nixon, inasmuch as 
the Caracas declaration had been aimed at Communist activities in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, personally delivered Eisenhower's answer to Kubitschek. Rubottom 
landed at Rio de Janeiro and was received at Laranjeiras Palace on June 9, 
after Rio police had frustrated an attempt by pro-Communist students to 
embarrass him. The students had planned to flaunt placards in front of the 
palace reading "Rubottom - go home!" Rubottom returned to Washington on 
June 12 with-a note from Kubitschek to Eisenhower suggesting an inter- 
American "summit" conference as soon as possible. Rumor had it that Rubottom 
also carried a secret letter from the Brazilian President to Eisenhower. 


The first fruit of the exchange of letters, which received approval in 
most of the Brazilian and Argentine press, appeared on June 11 when it was 
announced in Washington that an inter-American conference was being arranged. 
This conference was to follow a visit to Brazil in early August by U.S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. Meanwhile, the Argentine Government 
approved the exchange of letters, and described itself as agreeing with the 
laudatory references to Nixon's courage in Kubitschek's letter. From 
Colombia came hopes that the forthcoming conference would be held in Bogoté. 
Several sections of the Brazilian press pointed out that, although this was a 
bilateral correspondence between Brazil and the United States, it was a mis- 
take to assume that the two countries would try to be the leading protagonists 
in changing the hemisphere's political climate, excluding the Spanish-speaking 
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republics. On June 18, Kubitschek wrote to Argentina's President Frondizi 
stating that Brazil would not seek to push itself into the leadership of a 
South American bloc. 


During a press interview in Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, American 
Ambassador Ellis 0. Briggs claimed, without any particular justification, 
that Brazilian students would never have given Richard Nixon the ugly recep- 
tion that was given to him by Lima and Caracas students. Nonetheless, rumors 
persisted that Brazil's pro-Communist students would make nonviolent demon- 
strations against John Foster Dulles when he arrived in Brazil. Moreover, 
Admiral Carlos Penna Botto, head of the Brazilian Anti-Communist Crusade, 
continued to voice alarm over Communist gains in Brazil. Penna Botto charged 
that the long arm of the Kremlin reached into the Brazilian Government itself, 
and that Brazil's legitimate military leaders had been removed. The latter 
allegation was interpreted in some quarters as an attack on War Minister 
Henrique Teixeira Lott himself. Penna Botto also said that Brazil's growing 
economic chaos was facilitating Soviet enslavement of the country, and he 
called for a frontal assault on the evil that is Communism before Brazil was 
lost. 


Kubitschek followed up his letter to Eisenhower with a nationwide tele- 
vision speech on June 20, wherein he repeated his call for an inter-American 
"summit'' conference so as to grapple with the disease of underdevelopment. 
He referred to his letter of June 4 as "a warning cry" against a cold war 
that is now showing its first symptoms on the South American continent. 


Foreign Minister Joao Carlos de Macedo Soares resigned on June 21. His 
feathers had been ruffled by Kubitschek's insistence on a conference of Ameri- 
can chiefs-of-state, and he felt that the foreign ministers of the twenty-one 
republics should meet first so as to pave the way for a conference on the 
chiefs-of-state level. This was also said to be the point of view of many 
persons in Washington. 


Dilatory Finance Minister José Maria Alkmin also resigned under pressure, 
part of which came from Kubitschek himself. Alkmin had been accused of 
incompetence, corruption, narrow-mindedness, and of trucking to Brazil's loud 
nationalist-Communist elements. Under Alkmin the cruzeiro had slipped from 
70 to 147 per dollar on the free market, owing largely to the continued 
decline in world coffee prices coupled with Brazil's growing surplus of 
coffee stocks. Brazil was believed to be down to its last $20 million in hard 
currency. The country's cost-of-living had gone up some 205% since 1951 but, 
at the end of June, Brazil was hoping to receive $424 million in loans and 
credits from the United States. If approved, the funds would go largely to 
cover Brazil's yawning deficit in the balance of payments, but a part would be 
used for development projects. 


Alkmin was replaced by Lucas Lopes, an engineer and an advocate of a free 
economy. The appointment of Lopes, who declared that only heavy investment of 
private foreign capital could boost Brazil's per capita income, elicited 
shrill yelps from nationalists, Communists, and fellow-travelers, who charged 
that pro-American Lopes would deliver a fettered Brazil over to "Yankee 
trusts" [sic/. It was also alleged that the United States was bent on ruining 
the Brazilian economy and thus forcing the surrender of the Petrobrdés state 
oil monopoly in favor of greedy American oil companies. Many observers felt, 
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however, that the Lopes appointment augured well for a spirited fight against 
the inflation strangling Brazil. 


Political tension flickered across Brazil during June. Disorders oc- 
curred in Paré, Alagdas, Bahia, and Rio Grande do Sul. In Rio de Janeiro, 
Generals Ivano Gomes and Cassal Brum were placed under 30-day arrest by order 
of War Minister Lott. They were accused of public criticism of the Brazilian 
Government, a privilege denied to officers on active duty. 


Former President Nereu Ramos was among nineteen killed in a plane crash 
at Curitiba on June 16. Governor Jorge Lacerda of Santa Catarina was also 
killed, but Senator José Leme Rodrigues was one of the eight survivors. The 
airliner had been coming in for an instrument landing through fog when it 
clipped an umbrella pine at the edge of the runway. 


Alvorada Palace in the growing air-age capital of Brasilia was dedicated 
by Kubitschek on June 30. Built of white marble, glass, and aluminum in bold 
design, Alvorada is the epicenter of cross-shaped Brasilia, where 3,500 
laborers are toiling and where the population already exceeds 30,000. 
Kubitschek has often stated that he expects Brasilia to be the masterwork of 
his administration, and that it symbolizes his ambition to turn ailing and 
disorganized Brazil into a healthy, prosperous nation at peace with the world 
and with itself. Five hundred homes have already been built at Brasflia, 
along with a modern hotel and 150 miles of asphalted streets and roads, as 
well as various schools and a cafeteria. A black ribbon of asphalt already 
slices across Goids' rolling swells to link Brasilia with Anépolis. Architect 
Lucio Costa, who designed Brasilia, placed the cemetery alongside the airport, 
which fostered ironic jokes about the skill of Brazil's backland pilots, but 
according to Visdo there is scarcely a worker in Brasflia who is not in "a 
fury of passion" to complete the city. Noting also the completion of pilot 
farms for fruit, poultry, swine, and dairy sciences, Visdo recalled that less 
than two years ago men in Brasilia's first camp were kept awake one night 
because a hungry jaguar circled their tent. Today Brasflia resembles a huge 
workers' camp over which floats a vast cloud of purple dust. 


A network of roads and highways were planned to emanate from Brasilia 
within a few years. One road would go due north all the way to the port city 
of Belém do Parad, the gateway to the Amazon Valley, and will feature a huge 
bridge across-the Tocantins River. This would link southern and northern 
Brazil by road for the first time in history. To serve Brasflia, a new deep- 
water port will be built on Marau peninsula (known as Porto do Mut4) south of 
the city of Bahia. Railway and highway connections will someday link Marau 
to Brasilia, 620 miles due west. Work was to start shortly on a trans-Paranad 
River bridge, linking the states of Sao Paulo and Mato Grosso. Priced at 
$33 million, the bridge will not be finished until 1962. 


On June 18, the fiftieth anniversary of Japanese immigration to Brazil 
was celebrated in Rio de Janeiro, Tokyo, and Kobe. On June 18, 1908, a knot 
of curious Brazilians gathered to see a group of Japanese farmers disembark 
at Santos, thus marking the initial movement of Nipponese to Brazil. Tra- 
ditionally the port of exodus for Japanese going to Brazil, Kobe was 
festooned on June 18, 1958, with streamers, while Tokyo's daily Mainichi 
gave extensive commentaries on the 400,000 people of Japanese descent in 
Brazil. Waving tiny Japanese flags, thousands of Japanese-Brazilians met 
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Prince Akihito Mikasa, brother of Japan's Emperor Hirohito, at Rio's Galedo 
Airport on June 15. Prince Mikasa later visited the new capital at Brasilia 
in the company of President Kubitschek, and was feted in Sao Paulo. Presi- 
dent Kubitschek praised the hard-working Nipponese immigrants who, toiling 
from dawn to sunset, have breathed life into many seedy interior towns of 
Brazil, and who have introduced the cultivation of raw silk, mint, rami, 
black pepper, and jute into S&o Paulo and Pard. Although some 10,000 Japanese 
were expected to enter Brazil in 1958, Japanese immigrants numbered but 6,147 
in 1957 as compared to 19,471 Portuguese, 7,680 Spaniards, 7,197 Italians, 
and approximately 12,000 "others." Some 230,000 Portuguese have entered 
Brazil since 1950, while Spanish immigration is growing. Spanish farmers 
face the uninviting possibility of being brought into the poverty-stricken 
northeastern sertado of Brazil, on the assumption that they are qualified to 
till and irrigate dry lands. Five hundred Russians of the "old believer" 
sect came from Red China to settle in a pine forest near Curitiba, capital 

of the southern state of Paranéd. 


Despite Brazil's demoralizing economic problems, and the unceasing 
nationalist-Communist attempts to curb the entry of desperately-needed 
foreign private capital, the Brazilian automotive industry was steadily 
growing. Willys Overland do Brasil opened a gasoline engine factory at Sado 
Bernardo do Campo, with the hope of exporting 25,000 90%-Brazilian-made 
vehicles per year by 1960. By that date also General Motors do Brasil 
claimed it would be turning out 36,000 90%-Brazilian-made vehicles each 
year. The big eight-ton FNM trucks, put out by the Fabrica Nacional de 
Motores near Rio, and long a familiar sight to many Brazilians, numbered 
3,600 units in 1957, and the factory planned to manufacture the same number 
in 1958. The British Land Rover is off to a somewhat slow start among jeep 
manufacturers in Brazil, but would produce 1,500 units in 1958. Volkswagen 
produced 4,000 units in Brazil in 1957, but had set a goal of 15,000 by 
1960. Ford turned out 8,250 vehicles in 1957, but the Japanese Toyoda plant 
in Sdo Paulo had not yet begun production, despite plans for 1,820 jeeps in 
1958. International Harvester expected soon to be turning out its seven-ton 
International truck, while Mercedes-Benz was scheduled to produce 5,000 
trucks and buses in 1958 and the same number in 1959, along with 5,000 auto- 
mobiles. The new Simca plant in Belo Horizonte aimed at 3,000 vehicles in 
1958, while Borgward's figure was 1,500. Alfa-Romeo's goal was to produce 
3,900 units in Brazil by 1959. Visdo anticipated that Brazil would export 
50,000 vehicles to other Latin American nations by 1962, since advance 
orders were being received from Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, and 
Chile. Although Brazil already had the largest fleet of motor vehicles in 
South America (800,000), it was in a clearly inferior position to other 
Latin nations with respect to paved road mileage, having barely 5,000 kilo- 
meters at the end of 1957. Brazil still suffers from an absurd paucity of 
paved roads: by 1962, the total paved mileage may exceed 11,000 kilometers, 
but even that total will be less than half the 24,000 paved kilometers that 
Mexico boasts in 1958. 


Still plagued by a rubber shortage, Brazil planned to have a synthetic 
rubber plant in operation within three years. Vitamins and hormones were to 
be produced at the multimillion dollar plant of Merck, Sharp and Dohme in Rio 
de Janeiro. 


It was announced that Brazil produced 7.7 million metric tons of corn in 
1957. A record number of oranges would be exported in 1958: over a million 
crates were shipped to Europe during May and June. 


Fireworks stacked for a religious festival exploded with a tremendous 
blast in the market place of Santa Amaro, Bahia, on June 23. Eighty-three 
persons died and 400 were hurt. A day later, in adjacent Feira de Sant'Anna, 
one was killed and fifty were hurt when fireworks blew up just as colorfully- 
attired country people jammed the market place to celebrate the feast day of 
Sao Jo&fo, this midsummer night's festival being throughout the Luso-Hispanic 
world a pretext for pagan fire ceremonies. 


Brazil showed an interest in Antarctica during May and June, when it was 
conjectured that Brazilian claims would eventually be made on that continent. 
A recent cover picture of Visdo featured Brazilian journalists displaying 
their country's gold-green-blue flag on an Antarctic ice field, but it can be 
recalled that Peru once had similar interests that have not yet resulted in 
tangible action. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
H. 


Charles Allen Smart. AT HOME IN MEXICO. New York. Doubleday. 1957. Pp 215. 
$3.75. 


The author is a popular writer who, just before reaching the age of 
fifty, found it necessary to retire and live on a modest income. He chose to 
settle in the Mexican provincial town of San Miguel de Allende, and this story 
is an account of his experiences. While it is candid regarding the diffi- 
culties he and his wife encountered, the net balance is favorable, and the 
book will presumably encourage other middle-aged Americans to join their arty 
and leisurely compatriots in San Miguel de Allende. The publishers provide 
an alluring subtitle: "How the Smarts solved the problem of retiring on a low 
budget." In any case, the Latin Americanist will be happy to have a pleas- 
antly written account of life in central Mexico. 


Luis Spota. THE WOUNDS OF HUNGER. Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 1957. Pp 233. 
$3.50. 


Luis Spota is a young Mexican author who once aspired to be a matador. 
He described these experiences in his novel M4s cornadas da el hambre, which 
American bullfighter Barnaby Conrad has now translated into English. It is in 
the same tradition as Blasco Ibdfiez' Blood and Sand, and it shows how tawdry, 
violent and dishonest is the whole world of bullfighting. However, just as 
American youths watch crime-doesn't-pay dramas on television and then go out 
and shoot up the neighborhood, or Spaniards see Don Juan Tenorio and go away 
fascinated by the primrose path, so Americans will read this book not in order 
to strengthen their hostility to blood sports, but precisely because they have 
a craving for blood. There is something deeply depraved in human nature, and 
there is a corresponding depravity in the whole American entertainment world 
which provides frustrated bourgeoisie ‘ithspectacles of violence which, despite 
occasional moralizing, have as their aim the exploitation of man's depravity. 
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Honor Tracy. SILK HATS AND NO BREAKFAST. Notes on a Spanish Journey. New 
York. Random House. 1958. Pp. 207. $3.50. 


This travelogue by a young English authoress seems to have had some suc- 
cess in England, where it first appeared in 1956. It is several notches 
above similar books about Spain published in the last few years, which regard 
Spain as a comic opera and a pretext for facile gags. Miss Tracy's book is 
- full of not very transcendental banter, and she has little sense of the 
tragedy of Spain. However, she does not write as badly as the authors of 
most travelogues, she has some familiarity with Spanish culture and writers, 
and she seems deliberately to have chosen a route through country which few 
travelers ever visit. From Mdlaga, through Algeciras, C4diz, and Jérez to 
Seville, she follows a well-trodden route. Huelva, Palos de Moguer, and the 
near-by convent of La Rdbida are likewise well known to all interested in 
American history. However, from Huelva Miss Tracy cuts due north across 
Spain and takes us through almost unknown parts of Extremadura, Ledén, and 
Galicia, with interesting visits to Pizarro's Trujillo, the Hurdes and the 
Pefia de Francia. Her route crosses at right-angles that followed by George 
Borrow a century ago, a century in which Bible-burdened earnestness has been 
replaced by a neo-Voltairean cynicism. 


Wilhelm von Schoen. ALFONS X VON KASTILIEN. Munich. Bruckmann. 1957. 
Pp. 111. DM 8.50. 


The retired German diplomat and scholar Wilhelm Freiherr von Schoen 
achieved a reputation as a Latin Americanist through his 700-page volume 
Geschichte Mittel- und Sudamerikas, which this same publishing house, 
Bruckmann of Munich, published in 1953 as volume ix in the series "Welt- 
geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen"; it is a well-written, intelligent account 
of Latin American history which should be translated into English. The mono- 
graph on Alfonso el Sabio, with the subtitled Ein ungrekronter deutscher 
Konig, is a well-rounded account of the Spanish king who claimed the title of 
Holy Roman Emperor, even though he never set foot in Germany. He is discussed 
not only as a political figure, but also as a writer and law-giver. Alfonso 
el Sabio is seldom mentioned in German histories. Thanks to this monograph, 
he may now receive the footnote he deserves. It could be desired that all 
strictly academic Latin Americanists wrote in as interesting a fashion as 
Wilhelm ven Schoen. 


DON QUIXOTE AND SANCHO. AN ABRIDGED VERSION OF THE 1605 EDITION BY FEDERICO 
SANCHEZ FOGARTY. Mexico. Publicidad Continental. 1957. Pp. 251. 


Federico Sd4nchez Fogarty is an advertising executive and man-about-town, 
the son of a Mexican lawyer and an Irish-American mother. Believing that his 
favorite book, Don Quixote, is known to the English-speaking public only in 
stilted translations, he decided to produce a streamlined version for the 
modern American reader. He deliberately confined himself to Part I, since he 
regards Part II as conspicuously inferior. Moreover, he has omitted all the 
stories inserted into Part I, which seem to him quite extraneous. The result 
is a book barely one quarter of the length of the first part of Don Quixote. 
It has been given a title indicative of its exclusive preoccupation with Don 
Quixote and Sancho. The style is easy and colloquial, although, despite his 
intention of following modern usage, SdAnchez Fogarty continues to use "thou" 
and "thee." In his foreword he gives an interesting account of the history 
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of Cervantes' work. Since Don Quixote is one of those classics which many 
talk about but few read, S4nchez Fogarty's translation may well serve the 
purpose of really acquainting the American public with it. 


Carlos José Fernd4ndez. LA GUERRA DEL CHACO. Buenos Aires. 1956. 2 vols. 
Pp. 341, 352. 


The author is a Paraguayan colonel who fought in the Chaco war and was a 
companionof Stroessner, who has since become President. However, as an enemy 
of the present dictatorship of Paraguay, he went into exile in Buenos Aires, 
where he set up his own publishing business. This two-volume work was pub- 
lished by Colonel Ferndndez himself. It is an extremely important source for 
the history of the Chaco war. The first volume is devoted to Boqueron, and 
the second to Saavedra. The very detailed account of the hostilities is 
illustrated with a set of maps which help to clarify the strategy of the 
campaigns. Naturally, the hero of these volumes is the Paraguayan soldier, 
and Paraguay's victory arouses a proper patriotic response in Colonel 
Fernandez. 


Harry William Hutchinson. VILLAGE AND PLANTATION LIFE IN NORTHEASTERN BRAZIL. 
Seattle. University of Washington Press. 1957. Pp. 199. $3.50. 


This excellent community study is the work of a student of Professor 
Charles Wagley and is the end-product of field work carried out as part of 
the State of Bahia--Columbia University Community Study Project in 1950-51. 
It is published by the American Ethnological Society as a monograph from the 
Research and Training Program for the Study of Man in the Tropics. The author 
taught for some time at the University of Bahia and is now on the faculty of 
the Escola de Sociologia e Politica in S&o Paulo. The community studied is 
Vila RecOncavo at the head of the great bay dominated by the historic city of 
Bahia. The RecOncavo is historically a great sugar-growing area, and that 
crop, together with fishing, dominates the economic life of the simple town. 
There is brief mention of the relatively recent growth of the petroleum 
industry, of which the RecOncavo is the center. As is usual in community 
studies, there is a strange lacuna in the information as regards the politi- 
cal life of the area, even though politics and the national life of Brazil are 
now a concern of even the humblest Brazilians. Despite this almost inevitable 
omission, Hutchinson's monograph is informative, full of insight and human 
interest, and very well written--a quality which makes reading it a rare 
pleasure for those resigned to the dullness and bad writing of many community 
studies. 


Robert F. Murphy and Buell Quain. THE TRUMAI INDIANS OF CENTRAL BRAZIL. 
Locust Valley, New York. J. J. Augustin. 1955. Pp. 108. $2.75. 


This is monograph XXIV of the American Ethnological Society, whose publi- 
cations are now distributed by the University of Washington Press. Buell 
Quain, who established his reputation with Fijian Village (1942), spent four 
months in 1938 among the Trumaf{ Indians of the upper Xingi River. The 
Brazilian Government did not give him the necessary permission to continue his 
research, so he went instead to study the Gé-speaking Kraho in the state of 
Maranhéo. When he died in 1939, he left a diary and field notes on the Trumaf 
Indians. These acquired an unusual importance, since Quain was the only ob- 
server to devote much attention to the Trumaf, who were rapidly disappearing. 
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Quain's materials were entrusted by his mother to Professor Charles Wagley of 
Columbia University, who gave Robert F. Murphy the job of making a book out 

of them. The resultant monograph gives an interesting account of an amiable 
and peace-loving tribe, very different from the ferocious Indians whom recent 
travelogues about the heartland of South America have so graphically described 
to arouse the jaded imaginations of American readers. 


ESTATUTOS, REGLAMENTOS Y CONSTITUCIONES ARGENTINAS (1811--1898). University 
of Buenos Aires Press. 1956. Pp. 243. 


The Institute of Argentine History in the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters of the University of Buenos Aires has been renamed after Emilio 
Ravignani, who was for so many years its director and inspirer: a service 
for which the Perén regime rewarded him with persecution and exile. The 
present director, Ricardo Caillet-Bois, has prepared this monograph, number 23 
in the "Documentos para la historia argentina," the texts being taken from 
Ravignani's monumental work Asambleas constituyentes argentinas. The most 
significant document is the typographical copy of the constitution of 1853. 


Clifton B. Kroeber. THE GROWTH OF THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY IN THE RIO DE LA 
PLATA REGION, 1794--1860. Madison. University of Wisconsin Press. 1957. 
Pp. 194. $4.00. 


This photolithed monograph by Professor Kroeber of Occidental College is 
a well-documented addition to the bibliography about early Argentina. It 
provides useful research material about the ports of the River Plate, the . 
ships used, and the commodities traded, as well as the development of shipping 
routes and the struggle for free navigation. However, the thesis is 
debatable: Professor Kroeber denounces the idea that there was little eco- 
nomic expansion in the River Plate region from 1810 until the end of the Rosas 
dictatorship in 1852. He dismisses this as propaganda by liberal Argentina 
historians. Admittedly they may have overstated their case, but an abundance 
of other documents shows that Argentine economy took a sudden spurt in the 
last part of the 19th century, and that the general curve of Argentine de- 
velopment is much different from that of most other Latin American countries. 
Of course only a part of this progress may be attributed to the enlightened 
policies of the group which replaced the Rosistas; most of it was due to the 
natural economic development of Western Europe and South America. 


Peter de Polnay. THE CLAP OF SILENT THUNDER. New York. Random House. 1957. 
Pp. 247. $3.50. 


A chatty novel about an Englishman and his daughter who take a house on 
the Spanish coast near Cadiz. Presumably fine for those who like chatty 
novels. 


Marina Romero. PAISAJE Y LITERATURA DE ESPANA. Madrid. Tecnos. 1958(?). 
Pp. 430. ~ 


Professor Marina Romero of Rutgers University has published three volumes 
of poems in Spanish. Now, with the encouragement of Julian Marfas, who has 
written an introduction, she has prepared an anthology of the writings of the 
Generation of '98: Miguel de Unamuno, Antonio Machado, Azorin, Pfo Baroja, 
Ramén del Valle Incld4n, and Juan Ramén Jiménez, and, as a final touch, some of 
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the Catalan poems of Juan Maragall. The passages are selected in most cases 
because they bathe some Spanish landscape in a literary light. Illustrating 
these descriptive pieces are most attractive kodachrome views of the land- 
scape, while the endpieces bear a map of Spain showing the birthplace of the 
authos represented in the anthology, as well as the location of the scenes 
described. The book is beautiful, and is intended primarily for Spanish 
bibliophiles. However, it can be studied with pleasure and profit by American 
readers, and it would give students a splendid introduction to the Spanish 
countryside. 


Norman Lewis. THE DAY OF THE FOX. New York. Rinehart. 1955. Pp. 249. 
$3.00. 


This novel should have attracted more attention. The central theme is 
the struggle of a desperately poor fisherman of Catalonia's Costa Brava to 
catch a huge fish in order to raise money to help the girl he dreams of. He 
fails to sell it once it is caught, and this tragedy reminds the reader of 
Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea. But how superior Lewis is to Hemingway 
as a writer: His tale brings us a sharp picture of the bitterness and strain 
which characterize the life of the simple folk of Spain today. Lewis obvi- 
ously knows Spain well, and he shows an insight into Spanish life far greater 
than that of Hemingway. Indeed, if the aim of the study of literature is to 
reach the essential reality of the country represented, then it is much better 
to read novels like that of Lewis rather than most of the novels which the 
censor allows to be published in Spain. Perhaps courses about the contempe- 
rary Spanish novel should be replaced with courses on the contemporary novel 
about Spain, regardless of whether the author is a Spaniard or not. It is a 
reflection on the arbitrariness of literary values today that, thanks to a 
well-financed publicity machine, Hemingway is world famous, whereas only a 
few discerning critics like V. S. Pritchett have called attention to the 
writings of Norman Lewis. 


Philip M. Glick. THE ADMINISTRATION OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: GROWTH IN THE 
AMERICAS. University of Chicago Press. 1957. Pp. 390. $5.50. 


This is the third in the series of "Studies of Technical Cooperation in 
Latin America" prepared under the direction of Professor Theodore W. Schultz 
of the University of Chicago, and sponsored by the National Planning Associ- 
ation with a grant from the Ford Foundation. The earlier volumes were James 
G. Maddox, Technical Assistance by Religious Agencies in Latin America and 
Arthur T. Mosher, Technical Co-operation in Latin American Agriculture. 

Mr. Glick's book brings little new to those who have followed the progress of 
inter-American technical cooperation, but for those who are uninformed it 

will provide an interesting introduction to this important subject. Mr. Glick 
apparently knows nothing of Stanford University's 1951 conference on "Techni- 
cal Cooperation with Latin America" and the report which that conference 
produced. In general, one has the impression that the National Planning Asso- 
ciation is aligned almost exclusively with public figures in the political 

and business world, and that its publications are therefore somewhat lacking 
in scholarly and critical sense. After reading of all the conflicting bureau- 
cracies at work in Latin America, the U.S. academician is left wondering why 
the Washington government and the great foundations are willing to pour mil- 
lions into projects in Latin America, when funds are simply not available to 
keep basic research in the Latin American field going within American uni- 
versities. 
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Betty Lussier. AMID MY ALIEN CORN. Philadelphia. Lippincott. 1957. Pp. 288. 
$3.95. 


This book is a great disappointment. The author is a Canadian girl who 
married one Ricardo Sicre and settled in Madrid. She became interested in 
planting hybrid corn in Spanish Morocco, and she now tells us of her 
experiences in that alien land. The subject is fascinating, but unfortunately 
Sefiora Sicre is completely untrained to report on the experiment. Practically 
none of the questions which suggest themselves is answered. There is today a 
plethora of superficial travelogues, and many authoresses devote themselves to 
writing chatty, purportedly humorous and utterly superficial accounts of 
situations which would provoke more thoughtful and better-read writers to 
provide us with penetrating, significant, and well-documented accounts. We 
must simply appeal to publishers: Usquoque, Domine? 


Michael Swan. THE MARCHES OF EL DORADO. Boston. Beacon Press. 1958. 
Pp. 304. $4.92. 


At last, a distinguished travelogue! No more babbling by uninformed 
females, but a mature book written by one who has not only traveled, but also 
read widely and deeply. In reality, this book concerns itself with British 
Guiana, but there is so much in it about Brazil, Venezuela, and El Dorado 
that it should be required reading for all Latin Americanists. The interview 
with the Communist leader Cheddi Jagan is a penetrating and fair analysis. 
The Latin Americanist will be entranced by the descriptions of the Indians 
christianized by the Spaniards, the behavior of the pirafia and the electric 
eel, and the discussion of whether or not the Carib Indians were cannibals. 
Those interested in travel will enjoy the account of the trek to Roraima. If 
we were to adopt the Baedeker system of indicating approval, this travel book 
would deserve three stars. 


Hermann J. Huffer. SANT'JAGO. ENTWICKLUNG UND BEDEUTUNG DES JACOBUSKULTES 
IN SPANIEN UND DEM ROMISCH-DEUTSCHEN REICH. Munich. Oldenbourg. 1957. 
Pp. 88, 8 illustrations. DM 5.40. 


A scholarly and interesting monograph on the Santiago cult in Spain and 
in Germany by a historian who is known for his studies on Spanish medieval 
history and his translations of Menéndez y Pidal. It is essentially a 
synthesis of works such as those of G. Goddard King, Sanchez Albornoz and 
Lacarra. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES. No. 20. Gainesville. University of 
Florida Press. 1958. Pp. 382. $12.50. 


The University of Florida Press once more deserves our thanks for making 
available this bibliography "prepared in the Hispanic Foundation in the 
Library of Congress by a Number of Scholars." The editors, Francisco Aguilera 
and Phyllis G. Carter, should be commended for their untiring labors. It 
would be quibbling to point out some oddities in the editing. For example, 
the Russian scholar Knorozov becomes no less than four people in the index and 
in the text because of different ways of transcribing his name. The work is 
essentially the product of the fifty contributing editors, among whom we now 
notice with satisfaction Professor Robert J. Mead, Jr. The criterion followed, 
according to the new arrangement, is that the works listed are not those which 
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appeared during the previous year, but those which happen to have come to the 
attention of the editors since the last number appeared; they may be serveral 
years old already. The result is bound to be a certain confusion, and as the 
volumes become more numerous this confusion will get worse. In order to 
locate items on any subject it is now necessary to search through several 
volumes. We wonder if it would not be better to abandon the idea of a book 
and rather to issue regularly cards which could be arranged constantly into a 
card index? This would circumvent the need to search painfully through a 
whole series of these excellent HANDBOOKS. 


Paul Vageler, Kurt Renz. BRASILIEN, GIGANT DER ZUKUNFT. Gotha, East Germany. 
Geograpisch-Kartographische Anstalt Gotha, Veb Hermann Haack. 1957. Pp. 315. 
Many photographs, two loose map sheets. 


The Geographical and Cartographical Institute of Gotha was world famous 
before World War II, but little has been heard of its activities in the West 
since the Iron Curtain dropped just in front of it. Although some of its 
staff fled and set up new institutes in Hamburg and Darmstadt, it continued 
to function, but, as is true in general of Latin Americanist activities 
behind the Iron Curtain, the West received little information about work in 
progress. This reviewer's first reaction to this study of Brazil was unfavor- 
able. The notation "Published under licence No. 435 of the Ministry of 
Culture of the German Democratic Republic" was as dislikable as any 
"imprimatur" or "nihil obstat." Moreover, the title had an unscientific ring, 
reminiscent of Stephan Zweig's Brazil, Land of the Future or of the Brazilian 
credo that "Deus é brasileiro." The cynic recalled Clémenceau's remark that 
"Brazil has a great future. Brazil has had a great future, and always will 
have." 


However, the book proved to be a pleasant surprise. While written in a 
familiar although ungracious style, it is thoughtful and well documented. The 
authors are occasionally critical; for example, they condemn the completely ; 
unscientific plans for European settlements, as exemplified in a Mennonite 
colony they visited. They believe that the Amazon area has a great future, 
but they weigh carefully the pros and the cons. In general, however, they 
give Brazil the benefit of the doubt. For example, in the final chapter on 
Brasilia, which is for them the culmination of Brazilian progress, they state 
baldly that the region has abundant water and fertile soil. Strictly, neither 
statement is true. The unexpressed theme which runs throughout the book is 
that stated in the publisher's description, namely that Brazil has in reality 
more of the prerequisites for being a great power than does the United States, 
and that presumably therefore it will be one day the most powerful nation in 
the New World. Probably the wish is father to the thought. 


German E. Ornes. TRUJILLO, LITTLE CAESAR OF THE CARIBBEAN. New York. Nelson. 
1958. Pp. 338. $5.00. 


This reviewer saw Germ4n E. Ornes and his American-born second wife for 
the first and only time at the 1955 New Orleans meeting of the Inter American 
Press Association, where Ornes appeared as a rather abject agent of Trujillo, 
being the editor of the official El Caribe. Little did it appear that at 
that precise moment he was preparing to break with the dictator, realizing 
that he would risk his life should he go back to Ciudad Trujillo because a 
typographical error in El Caribe had aroused the master's wrath. Angel Ramos 


gave him a position on El Mundo of San Juan, Puerto Rico, and Ornes spent the 
next two years preparing this, the first of two volumes on the Trujillo tyr- 
anny; the second, in preparation, will be entitled Caribbean Storm Center. 
Ornes is excellently qualified to provide an abundance of information about 
the public affairs of the Dominican Republic. Observers will find that this 
volume, which in all fairness gives the devil his due, is nevertheless a 
revelation of the reality which censorship has long hid. Ornes stresses 
that years of dictatorship have reduced the population to a state of abject 
servility, but his book proves that the more intelligent at least are not 
insensitive to the reality which surrounds them. The most pathetic part of 
the story told by Ornes is the sycophancy of foreign organizations and indi- 
viduals who hope to gain by collusion with the tyrant. Ornes lists the 
offenders bluntly, and is especially critical of the Roman Catholic Church, 
whose alliance with the dictator led it to annul his first two marriages in 
order to give religious sanction to his third official union (the unofficial 
ones are overlooked); Ornes maintains that Cardinal Spellman is virtually a 
Trujillo agent in the United States. Presumably knowing that the Ornes book 
was about to appear, the Trujillo government arranged for the Vantage Press 


of New York to publish an English translation of Abelardo R. Nanita's fulsome 
biography of the caudillo (Trujillo, The Biography of A Great Leader, 1957, 
pp. 222, $3.75). A free copy was presented to each member of the U.S. 
Congress, but the only public response seems to have been that it is as 
unadmissible to purchase a publisher as to purchase a lawyer. 


Foreword 
(Continued from p. 297 


abruptness which Bermudez, who had served his country long and well, denounced 
with great bitterness. While it was virtually impossible to know what was 
going on in Paraguay, Stroessner made a deal with Pure Oil Company which 
exiles in Buenos Aires and Montevideo described as a sellout. 


President Kubitschek of Brazil wrote President Eisenhower a friendly 
letter to which the latter replied with an alacrity which showed how happy he 
was to feel that the United States had at least one friend in Latin America. 
While the press made much of this exchange, it was probably little more than 
one of those forms of oriental politeness which have been a feature of of- 
ficial inter-American relations. It did, however, reveal the eagerness of 
Latin America in general and of Brazil in particular, to play a part in the 
concert of nations and not to live perpetually in the shade of the United 
States. Kubitschek's suggestion that there should be a "summit" meeting of 
American Presidents alienated Foreign Minister José Carlos de Macedo Soares, 
who resigned because he felt that Kubitschek had gone over his head. The 
President himself forced thei resignation of Finance Minister José Maria 
Alkmin. He was replaced by Lucas Lopes, whose business-like attitude was 
expected to elicit American financial support. 


Ronald Hilton, 
Editor 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies ee ee in that 
concer with «dette Pore and Latin America—but this is a cul rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old pe several disciplines. 


It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 
The program originated in the language department; the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern os 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from S 
Latin America regularly address the Hispanic World Affairs Seminar on or Portuguese 
in discussion with members of the seminars. The Hispanic American program strives to bridge cen 
dangerous gap between the humanists and social scientists. 
an ear t in the program, since it is to 
eiheot tataiee de on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so a “telluric” culture. 
Every program must have a focus, on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the His 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but Tiodeds 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in - 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the His American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
a a — is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers pointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized All Who comple year work on the Report sal staff receive a 


w the symposium which consis Hispanic American Sud While the 

rogram stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate — 

a for this study. The Economics and Political Science Departments affords valuable as- 

sistance to the be se Amencan Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropol- 

pn da has develo ial interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 

aye realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 

fe een cove and cod itical, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
ve been close an 


The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


Language: tion courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Spill, 
Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) 10 units 
Literature: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Litcrature ..... 
History: the Colonial Period (History 117, 
units 


sake thes tai Latin America 158, course, 4 units) ...... 4 units 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Hispanic Studies fulfill satisfactoril following requirements: 


with special reference to one of the following and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
America, the Caribbean republics (Cubs, Dominican Vene- 
), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
.D, programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Germanic and Romanic Languages, 
tes a For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
niversity. 
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purses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including : 
| 


STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
: Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


This completely new work of 50,000 entries satisfies the need for an up-to-date, 
comprehensive Portuguese-English dictionary. The chief aim has been to make 
the dictionary as useful and practical as possible. In addition to supplying for 
each entry the closest equivalent in English, one or more synonyms are provided, 
clarified in many cases by examples of usage. Large numbers of technical words 
in the arts and sciences have been included, and many colloquialisms, idioms, 
and slang words are given along with their counterparts in English. The new 
system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Portugal has been followed 
throughout. 

To be published Fall, 1958 About $10.75 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 
Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal ; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 


fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 


| 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 


Juan B. Rael 


More than 500 folk tales from the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 


Spanish dialect and summarized in English. Two volumes, paper, $10.00. 
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